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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


The unusual length of this month’s Review of the Month is explained, 
and we hope justified, by the urgency of the problems with which it deals 
the roots and prospects of McCarthyism. So impressed are we with the urgency 
that we sent out advance proofsheets of this editorial to all subscribers, with 
the request that they pass copies along to others and order additional copies 
for as wide distribution as possible. We can still offer these additional copies 
to all readers at the following cost-prices: 40 for $1, 100 for $2, 200 for $3, 
500 for $5. 

An unfortunate consequence of the length of the Review of the Month 
is that the installment of Joan Robinson’s “Letters from a Visitor to China” 
in this issue has had to be severely curtailed. The next and final installment 
will appear in the February issue. 


(continued on inside back cover) 














































REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


THE ROOTS AND PROSPECTS 
OF McCARTHYISM 


The so-called White case—actually, of course, it involves the whole 
gamut of charges made by Bentley and Chambers—has been widely 
interpreted as a mere political maneuver by the Republicans to off- 
set recent electoral defeats and to blow up the Communist bogy as 
the main issue in next year’s Congressional elections. That this is 
one aspect of the affair is, of course, obvious and indeed has been 
openly and even boastfully admitted by the chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

But there is another aspect which has received less attention 
though basically it is much more important. The White case is in 
reality an episode in a bitter struggle within the Republican Party, 
and this struggle in turn is a reflection of a sharp conflict (or, more 
accurately, complex of conflicts) within the American ruling class. 
As we shall see, a serious analysis of the White case from this angle 
raises all the crucial issues of American political life today. 


It is important to understand, first of all, that Brownell’s Chicago 
speech accusing Truman of having knowingly promoted a Russian 
spy did not represent a sudden change of tactics on the part of the 
administration’s masterminds, among whom Brownell seems just now 
to hold the number one position. After last summer’s clash between 
the administration and McCarthy—in which the issues were book- 
burning, Communism in the Protestant clergy, and the untouchability 
of the Central Intelligence Agency—the administration seems to have 
decided that the best way to defeat McCarthy was to outdo him in 
abusing and “exposing” Communists. To clever “realists” like Brownell 
this doubtless appeared to be a brilliant idea: the American Left is 
so weak that there are no political risks involved in persecuting Com- 
munists (or alleged Communists), and McCarthy’s political capital 
seemed to be there for the stealing. Hence the indictments against 
Ben Gold, Hugh Bryson, and other left-wingers in the labor movement; 
hence also Brownell’s sudden attack on the National Lawyers Guild. 
Seen in this light, the Chicago speech was merely another step in a 
series, with the Truman angle being added to offset the Democratic 
successes in Wisconsin, New Jersey, and New York, and to bolster 
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up Republican chances in the then forthcoming California Congres- 
sional election. 

Truman was right when he charged in his radio-TV speech of 
November 16th that the Eisenhower .administration “has fully em- 
braced, for political advantage, McCarthyism.” What he did not say, 
but could have with equal truth, was that the embrace was entered 
into, not on November 6th but many months earlier. And what he 
might have added, though quite possibly Mr. Truman does not ap- 
preciate the fact, is that one of the main purposes of the embrace 
was to throttle the junior Senator from Wisconsin. 


McCarthy, of course, knew perfectly well what Brownell was try- 
ing to do. That’s why he immediately demanded radio-TV time to 
answer Truman, and it’s also why his answer attacked not only Truman 
and the Democrats but also (and more pointedly in the context) the 
Eisenhower administration itself. 


It appears that the more McCarthyite the administration be- 
comes, the more bitter is its quarrel with McCarthy himself. What is 
the explanation of this seeming paradox? Would it not be more 
natural to expect that the common adoption of McCarthy’s methods 
would provide the basis for a rapprochement between the admin- 
istration and McCarthy? 


The trouble with the rapprochement theory is that it implicitly 
assumes that what McCarthy is interested in is “getting” Communists 
and that he should therefore be satisfied when the administration 
shows as much concern with the problem as he does. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. McCarthy knows perfectly well that there 
are only a handful of Communists in this country and that they have 
no power whatever to influence the course of events. From his point 
of view it would be better if the Communist movement amounted to 
something here: it would make a more impressive bogy. For the fact 
is that for McCarthy the Communist hunt is a pure political device 
designed to enhance his own power. Moreover, there are no limits to 
his ambition, any more than there were to Hitler’s: he aims to become 
the administration and to retire Messrs. Eisenhower, Brownell, Dulles, 
et al, to the obscurity of private life. The latter, for their part, are 
obviously not interested in cooperating. If they also seize upon the 
anti-Communist weapon, it is for the purpose of fighting fire with 
fire. 

What we have here, then, is a “struggle for power” of the kind so 
dear to the political scientist’s heart. But as in all such instances, 
this is only the superficial aspect of the matter. Behind the struggle 
for power between the administration and McCarthy there are deep- 
rooted economic and social forces which propel the protagonists into 
action and give content to their pronouncements and policies. What 
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are these forces? What shape and direction are they likely to give to 
the struggle in the period ahead? We do not pretend to be able to 
give complete answers to these questions, but we do believe that 
enough evidence is now available to permit an analysis which is useful 
and at the same time capable of extension and improvement as further 
evidence accumulates. 


The Administration's Socio-economic Base 


There: is no doubt about the socio-economic base of the Eisen- 
hower administration, It can be described in two ways which are re- 
lated to each other as the two sides of a coin. On the one hand, 
there are many of the biggest and most powerful corporate monopo- 
lies—aggregates of capital which have their roots in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries and which have long since established their position 
among the blue chips of the economic world: Standard Oil, Chase 
National Bank, General Motors, M. A. Hanna Co., First National 
Bank of Boston, and so on (for details see “The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration,” MR, January 1953, pp. 310-315). On the other hand, 
there is what might be called the aristocracy of wealth, the well- 
entrenched families which stand at the top of the social hierarchy 
both nationally and locally and which have traditionally dominated 
the Republican Party. Here one might mention such names as Rocke- 
feller, Aldrich, DuPont, Weeks, Lodge; but it is important to re- 
member that every community has its local counterparts and that it is 
from their ranks that the leading Republican cadres at the state level 
—which, generally speaking, is the decisive level for the GOP—are 
recruited. For the sake of convenience, let us refer to this upper 
stratum of the ruling class as simply “the aristocracy.” 

That the Eisenhower administration is based upon and repre- 
sents the blue-chip corporations and the aristocracy can be deduced 
from various types of evidence. Here we may be content to note that 
the facts are nowhere more eloquent than in the case of the President 
himself. After World War I, Bernard Baruch—who, as chairman of 
the War Industries Board, had been a virtual economic dictator in 
the closing phase of the war—was responsible for the establishment of 
the Army Industrial College to train leading military and business 
personnel for cooperation in the next war. Baruch himself gave his 
time freely to the project, and among the students with whom he 
came in close contact none seems to have made a greater impression 
on him than Dwight Eisenhower. This was the beginning of Eisen- 
hower’s association with the upper reaches of capitalist society—there 
is probably no single individual with more prestige and power in the 
American ruling class than Baruch—and it was an association which 
was to mature and yield rich fruit. 


There seems to be little doubt that it was Baruch’s influence that 
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persuaded Roosevelt to jump Eisenhower over the heads of dozens of 
higher ranking officers into the wartime position of Supreme Allied 
Commander, and Baruch may well have had a share’ in grooming him 
for his present job. At any rate, when Eisenhower was taken in hand 
by the august Trustees of Columbia University there could no longer 
be any question that he had made the grade in the fullest sense. 
His entry into politics under the auspices of Dewey, Brownell, Lodge, 
and the rest—that is to say, as the candidate of Wall Street and State 
Street—followed quite naturally. No Republican President of the 
past, not even McKinley himself, has ever been more openly and 
obviously the trusty of high finance and high society. 

All this is quite clear and hardly needs to be labored at length. 
The really difficult problem concerns McCarthy’s socio-economic base. 
How is it possible for an upstart like McCarthy, a small-time politician 
who reached the Senate as just one among many hacks sent there by 
state Republican machines, to constitute a serious challenge to the 
entrenched wealth and power of America’s aristocracy? And, perhaps 
even more puzzling, how does it happen that the impeccably con- 
servative Eisenhower administration is challenged, not, as might be 
expected, from the Left, but from the Right? 

Full answers to these questions would, of course, be long and 
complicated, but we believe that what is really essential can be stated 
briefly and simply. 


The Problem of McCarthy's Backing 


First, up to 1950 when he began to get national publicity through 
skillful manipulation of the Communists-in-government issue, Mc- 
Carthy’s base was in no way remarkable for a United States Senator. 
He had the usual backing of wealthy capitalists in his own stafe, and 
he did a good business with the well-heeled lobbyists who swarm 
over Capitol Hill. Richard Wilson, chief of Look’s Washington 
Bureau, in a revealing article which we shall have occasion to cite 
again, names Tom Coleman, Madison industrialist and Republican 
bigwig, and Walter Harnischfeger, Milwaukee manufacturer, as lead- 
ing figures among McCarthy’s early Wisconsin backers. (“The Ring 
Around McCarthy,” Look, December 1, 1953. p. 32.) And the well- 
known Senate Subcommittee report* inquiring into McCarthy’s fi- 
nancial affairs contains ample evidence of his financial dependence on 
housing, sugar, and China lobbyists during his first four years in 
Washington. McCarthy doubtless retains these (or similar) sources of 


* “Investigations of Senators Joseph R.* McCarthy and William Benton 
pursuant to S. Res. 187 and S. Res, 304,” Report of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections to the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
Washington, 1952. This report is probably most conveniently referred to as 
the Hennings Report, after the chairman of the subcommittee which made it. 
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support, but so do a great many Congressmen. There is nothing here 
that would account for his national power. 

The essential prerequisite for the emergence of this national power 
was undoubtedly McCarthy’s attraction of a numerous and often 
fanatically loyal following when he began to exploit the red menace. 
This is not the place for an analysis of McCarthy’s techniques—suf- 
fice it to say that they are revealingly set forth in his own book, 
McCarthyism: the Fight for America, which in some respects bears 
comparison with Hitler’s Mein Kampf—or for an inquiry into the 
nature of his appeal. But it is important to note that his following 
seems to cut across class lines and not by any means to be confined 
to any particular religious or national minorities. In other words, 
McCarthy apparently discovered how to exploit certain genuinely 
national anxieties and neuroses for political ends. And the substantial 
nature of the achievement was conclusively demonstrated by the 
1952 elections in which not only was McCarthy himself re-elected 
but also he played a large, and perhaps decisive, role in the victory 
or defeat of quite a number of other senatorial candidates. 

It was only after this that the McCarthy movement took on its 
present formidable shape and strength. Having first acquired the 
flesh of a popular following, McCarthy soon attracted the bones and 
muscle of capitalist backing, no longer on a merely local basis but on 
a genuinely nationwide scale. Without this backing, the movement 
would have continued, of course, but it would have remained some- 
thing of a political curiosity which could hardly present a serious 
challenge to the Eisenhower administration. 

The rise of McCarthyism—considered not as a political method 
but as an actual political movement—presents obvious parallels with 
the rise of Hitlerism. But there is one crucial difference. In Hitler’s 
case, German Big Business and the German aristocracy transferred 
their backing to him when he had demonstrated the extent of his 
popular following. This has not yet happened in the case of McCarthy, 
or at any rate it has happened only on a relatively minor scale. There 
is no evidence of any widespread flocking of the American aristocracy 
to McCarthy’s banner: on the whole, it seems to remain loyal to 
the administration. In this connection, it is surely significant that 
Taft, very much an aristocrat despite his obvious sympathy for Mc- 
Carthyite policies and methods, stayed in the administration camp 
right up to his death and even became one of its main sources of 
internal strength and cohesion. 


Where, then, does’ McCarthy’s formidable capitalist support 
come from? 


The New Millionaires 


We can answer this question only if we take account of an 
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extremely important, though little noticed and even less studied, 
development in recent American history. Beginning as early as the 
mid-thirties, when the American economy was recovering from the 
depths of the Great Depression, but especially during World War II 
and the subsequent years of cold war and inflation, the American 
bourgeoisie has experienced a vast influx of nouveaux riches and 
parvenus. It is well known that the last thirteen years have been un- 
precedentedly profitable for American capitalism as a whole, but it 
seems not to have been widely remarked that a substantial part of 
the total take has been, as Veblen might have expressed it, waylaid, 
ambushed, or otherwise diverted into the pockets and bank balances 
of ambitious men with few inherited advantages, even fewer scruples, 
and a resolute eye on the main chance. 

The facts in this connection cannot be extensively documented 
at the present time, which to a certain type of academic mind may 
mean that they don’t exist. But they leave such convincing traces 
wherever one chooses to look carefully that it is impossible to doubt 
their reality or importance. Texas oil millionaires of recent vintage— 
the product of the last decade’s enormous expansion in the demand 
for petroleum products plus a federal tax policy of unbelievable 
generosity to oilmen—have become almost legendary figures. Within 
the last few weeks, for example, the newspapers have carried ex- 
tensive stories about the educational benefactions of Mr. Hugh Roy 
Cullen, of Houston, who, according to the New York Times of Nov- 
ember 21st, was so “impressed by the ‘great spirit and determination’ 
shown by the University of Houston football team in its upset victory 
last Saturday over Baylor” that he “gave the university $2,250,000.” 
This, however, is peanuts for Mr. Cullen who had already given the 
same university $25 million and “a few years ago . . . announced that 
he and his wife were establishing a $160,000,000 foundation for aid 
to education and medicine in Texas.” Doubtless Mr. Cullen still has 
something left, but it seems not as much as H. L. Hunt of Dallas 
whom Dame Rumor has often crowned “the richest man in America.” 
There are plenty of other multimillionaire Texas oilmen—and cattle- 
men too—who had never been heard of twenty years or so ago when 
it was widely assumed that the day of the multimillionaire had de- 
parted along with the New Era and the Hoover administration. 

Texas oilmen are merely the leading species of the genus nouveau 
riche Americanus. Others will be found everywhere, in a great variety 
of occupations and/or rackets, and of all degrees of affluence. High 
up in the scale is one to whom we shall call attention again, a certain 
John Fox of Boston who, as luck would have it, is the subject of an 
inadequate but still revealing biographical article in the latest (Decem- 
ber 5th) Saturday Evening Post (“His Time Is Worth $10,000 A 
Day,” by Henry La Cossitt). Born into a poor South Boston Irish 
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family, Fox worked his way through Harvard (class of ’29) and made 
a living as a jazz pianist, security salesman, .and small-time operator 
before entering the Marines during World War II. Released from the 
armed forces, he launched a meteoric career of borrowing, buying, sell- 
ing, and liquidating which brought him, among other things, control 
over Western Union and a fortune now estimated at $18 million. 
When the somewhat run-down but still politically influential Boston 
Post went on the market last year, Fox snapped it up (though to 
raise the necessary $4 million cost him control over Western Union), 
and he is now said to be determined to devote more and more of 
his time to the newspaper business. 

Most of the nouveaux riches, of course, are less spectacular as 
well as less wealthy than the examples so far cited, which is probably 
why their prevalence has not been the object of more notice and 
analysis. But the rise of a new bourgeoisie in the South, which was 
largely responsible for the strong showing made by the Republicans 
in that region in 1952, was rather extensively commented upon during 
the election campaign. And we venture to think that any reasonably 
attentive observer of social conditions will confirm the existence of 
parvenu wealth in his own environment. For example, in one small 
New England town which we have had an opportunity to inquire 
about, we were told that one of the wealthiest families—as evidenced 
by a fine new house, two quality cars, vacations by air to Europe, and 
so on—had acquired its money entirely in the last decade. The hus- 
band and father was a wage-earning mechanic before the war who 
set up a small shop with one of his fellow workers to handle a sub- 
contracting job on torpedoes at a time when facilities for their pro- 
duction were desperately short. The enterprise prospered, profits were 
plowed back, a tool-making business was bought and moved from a 
neighboring state, and today the man owns a small factory which, 
to judge from the cars parked outside on a working day, must em- 
ploy at least a hundred workers. This story must be typical rather 
than exceptional: we can hardly go wrong in assuming that the 
phenomenon of new wealth is nationwide in scope and impressive 
in proportions. 

The important thing from our present point of view is that this 
new wealth provides a “natural” base for a fascist movement such as 
has not existed in the United States before—at least not since fascist 
movements have become fashionable in the “free world.” The char- 
acteristic qualities and attitudes of the nouveau riche dispose him 
toward fascism in the present-day capitalist environment. He tends to 
be aggressive, unscrupulous, vain; he develops feelings of jealousy 
and even hatred for the aristocracy which refuses to accept him as an 
equal. Self-important and yet frustrated, craving power and prestige 
commensurate with his wealth, longing to humiliate the snobs who 
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don’t appreciate his true value, the nouveau riche finds a natural 
outlet in political support of a movement which is simultaneously re- 
actionary, brutal, vulgar—and shows signs of succeeding. 

McCarthyism has always been reactionary, brutal, and vulgar; 
and since the 1952 elections it has shown definite signs of succeed- 
ing. Small wonder, then, that it has attracted enthusiastic backing 
from the nouveau riche element, and especially from the Texas multi- 
millionaires who are as rich as the Rockefellers and DuPonts but 
trail way behind in fame and power. 


The public first got wind of McCarthy’s Texas connections about 
a year ago when H. L. Hunt sponsored the Senator’s appearance on 
a TV program. According to the Look article cited above, “some say 
that Hunt will eventually back him in a series of reports to the nation 
on his activities.” And the author adds the following highly relevant 
information: 


Lately, McCarthy has widened his circle of associates in 
Texas. He recently stayed at the home of Douglas Marshall, 
son-in-law of H. R. Cullen, the oil multimillionaire, who has 
a keen interest in McCarthy. 

Cullen contributed $5,000, the legal limit, to Joe’s cam- 
paign for re-election in 1952. . . . Cullen put up $48,000, in 
addition, to help other candidates for Congress in 1952. 

The backers and associates of McCarthy in Texas include 
another of the present-day miracle men of oil finance, Clint 
Murchison, who owns Henry Holt & Company, book publishers 
in New York. Like Joe’s other big Texas friend, Hunt, Murchi- 
son is interested in influencing public opinion. 

Austin Hancock, former San Antonio insurance executive, is 
a friend of McCarthy. Hancock heads an organization called the 
American Heritage Protective Association. He has said that he 
hopes to get the Republican presidential nomination for Mc- 
Carthy. 


Meanwhile, Joe’s Texas supporters found an opportunity to 
express their admiration in a quite tangible way when they presented 
Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy with a Cadillac for a wedding present. 
(Some press reports, incidentally, placed the total value of wedding 
presents at $100,000.) , 

The support which McCarthy gets from John Fox of Boston 
seems to be of a different, but hardly less important, kind. No evi- 
dence of direct personal or financial relations between Fox and 
McCarthy has come to our notice, but there is no doubt that the 
Boston Post under Fox’s ownership has become a rabid journalistic 
supporter of the Senator’s witch-hunting activities. The Saturday 
Evéning Post article to which we have already referred, reports that 
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“Fox bought the [Boston] Post to give direction to his rage against 
Communism, a philosophy he has hated sirte his Harvard days.” 
(The rage seems to take in Harvard too: at any rate when McCarthy 
recently denounced America’s oldest university as a hotbed of Com- 
munism, he had the enthusiastic applause of Fox who eagerly joined 
in the attack on his alma mater.) 

The foregoing analysis indicates that the real socio-economic base 
of McCarthy and McCarthyism is the new wealth of the past ten 
years or so. It is this that makes the movement vastly more solid and 
powerful (both actually and potentially) than earlier fascist move- 
ments under the leadership of such figures as Huey Long, Father 
Coughlin, Gerald L. K. Smith, and so on. Unlike them, McCarthy 
has virtually unlimited financial support to draw upon, and his 
publicity and propaganda channels are assured. These are the in- 
dispensable weapons of large-scale political warfare: for the first time 
in the United States a fascist movement is well provided with them. 

, Let no one underestimate the ominous significance of this fact. 


Other+Forces Behind McCarthy 


We do not mean to suggest} of course, that a popular following 
and nouveau riche support are the only sources of McCarthy’s po- 
litical strength. There are at least three other sources which must be 
mentioned, though space is lacking for detailed discussion. 

First, the extreme right wing of the aristocracy which was large- 
ly behind Taft during his lifetime seems to be rallying to McCarthy’s 
banner. Colonel McCormick of the Chicago Tribune is a good ex- 
ample; William Randolph Hearst Jr. is another. (The Look article 
mentions Mrs. Garvin Tankersley, née Ruth Elizabeth McCormick, 
niece of the Colonel, and Mrs. William Randolph Hearst Jr. as 
prominent members of McCarthy’s social set in Washington.) How 
far this has gone is not clear, but it is evidently a development which 
will bear the closest watching. 

Second, there is the Catholic Church. That a part of the Catho- 
lic clergy is behind McCarthy is beyond doubt, but how large a part 
and how influential within the hierarchy as a whole we have no way 
of estimating. However, it seems likely that the extreme anti-Com- 
munism of the Church plus the fact that McCarthy himself is a 
Catholic may give rise to exaggerated ideas about the extent to which 
the hierarchy supports him. Traditionally, as is well known, the 
Church has exercised its great political influence mainly through the 
Democratic Party, and especially through the big city machines. 
Moreover, in recent years the Church has put a lot of effort into 
building up strength in the trade unions. Any wholesale switch to 
McCarthy would jeopardize these strategic positions: after all, neither 
the city machines nor the trade unions can be expected to go for 
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McCarthy’s brand of economic and social reaction no matter how 
heavily disguised as anei-Communism. The hierarchy doubtless knows 
this, and in the absence of strong evidence to the contrary we should 
assume that it will be guided by this knowledge. If so, it will move 
warily in all matters relating to McCarthy and McCarthyism. All of 
which does not mean, however, that McCarthy is not getting im- 
portant, and probably increasing, support from within the Church. 


Finally, McCarthy now seems to be getting more and more 
backing of the bandwagon type. Politicians like Governor Hugh 
Gregg of New Hampshire, whom one would normally expect to find 
solidly lined up behind the administration, are going out of their 
way to proclaim their devotion to McCarthy, methods and all. To a 
certain extent, this is the sort of thing that goes under the head of 
smart politics and probably means little in terms of McCarthy’s real 
strength. But it isn’t entirely that. Like all fascist movements, Mc- 
Carthyism feeds on its own successes; and there is no doubt that it 
has had enough successes in the last year to provide a substantial | 
amount of nourishment. 


If we are right about the identity of the socio-economic bases 
of the administration and McCarthy respectively, there need be no 
mystery about the nature of the conflict between them. Parvenu 
capitalists are fighting for a larger share of the opportunities, prestige, 
and emoluments that naturally accrue to the ruling class of the world’s 
richest country; McCarthy is their chosen political instrument. On 
the other side is entrenched wealth, represented of course by both 
political parties but at the moment exercising power through the 
GOP, the more openly and graspingly exploitative of the two. For 
the present, therefore, the conflict takes the form of a struggle within 
the Republican Party, with McCarthy seeking to extend his influence 
and doubtless hoping to gain complete control by 1956. Should he 
succeed, the conflict would then take the form of an interparty battle, 
with entrenched wealth falling back on its second line of defense, the 
Democratic Party, as it did in the early thirties when the Republican 
Party failed it and the big threat seemed to be from the Left. 


The Vulnerability of the Administration 


Of course, if McCarthy should be defeated in his campaign to 
take over the Republican Party, a new situation would arise in which 
he and his backers would have to decide whether to try what none 
have succeeded in doing for a full century, that is, go after power 
through a new party. It is too soon to speculate on this possibility, 
and the way things look now it may never be necessary: McCarthy 
seems all too likely to capture the GOP without ever meeting any 
real resistance. 
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We base this conclusion on the whole course of events since the 
_ beginning of the 1952 election campaign,*but particularly on the 
administration’s performance during the past month and a half. 
Brownell’s launching of the White case, which was to have been a 
masterstroke against both Democrats and McCarthy, smearing the 
former and stealing the thunder of the latter, actually turned out to 
be the greatest boost McCarthy has yet received. And, what is more 
important, it practically invited him to use against the administration 
the very same smear tactics the administration is using on Truman 
and the Democrats. 


It is simply absurd for Brownell or anyone else to try to out- 
redbait McCarthy: it can’t be done, and every effort to do it merely 
adds to McCarthy’s prestige and political stature, And it is nothing 
short of disastrous for anyone who has been around Washington as 
long as Eisenhower has to make use, or sanction the use, of the charge 
that Truman, or anyone else for that matter, shielded Communists or 
otherwise promoted the interests of Communism. For the truth is that 
not only Eisenhower but practically every Republican who wanted to 
see the Nazis and Japanese defeated in World War II, or who backed 
the bipartisan foreign policy in the period from 1945 to 1948, is wide 
open to precisely the same charge. The executioners are already 
sharpening their knives and licking their chops, Listen to John 
O’Donnell, the well-informed, fish-blooded Washington columnist 
for the Patterson-McCormick papers: 


Certain it is that there is a group around Eisenhower—most 
of them from the Atlantic seaboard, who were most active in 
putting across Ike’s nomination victory over the late Senator 
Taft—who from the very start, years back, have been violent 
opponents of all efforts by Congress to root out the subversives, 
traitors and Commies who penetrated, back in the Roosevelt- 
Truman era, into all branches of the federal government. 

Those were the days of “me-tooism” and the so-called 
“bipartisan foreign policy.” The cruel fact is that some of these 
Republicans, do-gooders and global thinkers, either innocently or 
guiltily played along with the traitors. And they now fear, and 
reasonably so, that when the final chapter of the sordid tale of 
World War II treason is written, their names will be linked too 
closely to the enemy agents, foreign and domestic. (New York 
Daily News, November 27, 1953.) 


For whom the bell tolls, indeed! Eisenhower himself, it will be 
noted, is carefully left out—for the moment. But it is important to 
recognize that he is particularly vulnerable. He favored the second 
front at a relatively early stage of the war, rejected Churchill’s’ pro- 
posed anti-Soviet Balkan strategy, insisted on honoring agreements 
with the Russians at a time when Churchill was all for breaking the 
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agreements and beating the Red Army to Berlin. He was directly or ° 
indirectly a party to the™“sell-outs” at Yalta and Potsdam. He made 
friends with Marshal Zhukov, went to Moscow, and made all sorts 
of statements that nowadays would be regarded as wildly pro-Soviet. 
And wasn’t he Chief of Staff when Truman and the rest of the ad- 
ministration were promoting Russian spies all over the lot? Maybe 
he didn’t‘ know about it? Not likely: pretty nearly everyone in 
Washington knew about it, and the Jenner Committee has already put 
on the record, doubtless for future reference, that at least one of 
those FBI reports was sent to Admiral Leahy and General Vanden- 
berg, two of Eisenhower’s closest military collaborators. 

Make no mistake, Eisenhower is a sitting duck, and McCarthy, 
the expert marksman, must be itching to train his sights on this 
juiciest of targets. True, he must restrain himself for the moment. 
In politics, as in prizefighting, one must know when to move in for 
the kill. But if anyone imagines that when the time comes McCarthy 
will hesitate because of Ike’s supposed untouchability, let him reflect 
on the virulent smear campaign which McCarthy and Jenner have 
long been conducting against General Marshall, that other wartime 
hero and supposed national idol. 

Against this background, what are we to think of Brownell’s 
performance in putting the stamp of administration approval on 
precisely the kind of tactics at which McCarthy is the grand master 
and against which Brownell’s own boss is peculiarly defenseless? Is 
the Attorney General perhaps a McCarthyite spy and agent? Or is he 
crazy? 

One somehow likes to think of Brownell as a spy, and past experi- 
ence suggests that it is not impossible for a Cabinet officer to be crazy. 
But, alas, in this case the truth seems to be more prosajc. The ad- 
ministration is like a man caught in a quicksand and slowly sinking; 
Brownell’s activities may be compared to the desperate thrashings by 
which he seeks to save himself but which only hasten his inevitable 
doom. 

The administration is rapidly losing popularity. This year’s elec- 
tions prove that. And if things go on as at present, the Democrats will 
take control of both houses of Congress next year. But actually the 
outlook for the Republicans is much worse than this would suggest: 
the economic downswing which has only just begun gives every sign 
of getting steadily worse between now and next November. Writing 
in the Manchester Guardian, Colin Clark, an Australian economist 
who is highly regarded in United States business and government 
circles, recently foresaw a “rapidly mounting emergency” which may 
lead to six or seven million unemployed by mid-1954. (Cited in 
Business Week, December 5, 1953, p. 188.) Moreover, Dulles’ “libera- 
tionist” foreign policy is running into increasing trouble again. There 
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is obviously no majority in the French Chamber of Deputies for the 
European Defense Community, and the chances of ending the war 
in Indo-China by negotiation are clearly improving. If and when 
EDC is finally defeated and the Indo-China war settled, United 
States policy will have received its heaviest blows since the victory 
of the Chinese Revolution five years ago. 

Faced with this prospect at home and abroad, the administration 
has absolutely nothing to offer—no plans, no ideas, no hope. It can 
only enter into sordid competition with McCarthy, hoping to hide 
its bankruptcy (and its past misdeeds) behind a red smokescreen. But 
this, as we have already seen, merely adds to McCarthy’s importance 
and presents him with the weapons which he can turn on the ad- 
ministration as soon as he feels the time to be ripe. Eisenhower, 
pathetically, says he hopes Communism will not be an issue in the 
1954 elections; he wants to stand on his program and record. But he 
has no program and the record stinks. His aides work overtime 
building up the Communist issue, and Joe moves to take over. 


McCarthy Versus the Democrats 


So it begins to look more and more as though the real political 
adversaries in the period ahead will be McCarthyism on the one side 
and the Democrats on the other. And in a sense the White case can 
be said to represent the first battle in what may be a long war. For 
in so far as he was attacking the Democrats, Brownell, whatever his 
intentions, was in effect acting as McCarthy’s representative and 
agent. 

What is to be said of the Democrats’ defense and counterattack? 
So far as Truman is concerned, the answer would seem to be, “Better 
than expected.” But Stevenson and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and the Democrats in Congress have made a miserable show- 
ing. On the whole, the record to date does not suggest that the Demo- 
cratic Party is likely to put up a very effective fight against Mc- 
Carthyism. 

Truman’s denunciation of McCarthyism and his call for struggle 
against it were excellent and should be repeated and re-emphasized 
at every opportunity. Here are the key passages of his November 16th 
radio-TV speech: 


. . the thing I wish most to get over to you tonight is that this 
incident is only the most publicized and the most recent example 
of the decay of the basic principles of freedom now taking place 
in this country. It is now evident that the present administration 
has fully embraced, for political advantage, McCarthyism. ... . 

It is the corruption of .truth, the abandonment of our his- 
torical devotion to fair play. It is the abandonment of “due 
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process of law.” It is the use of the big lie and the unfounded 
accusation against any citizen in the name of Americanism or 
security. It is the rise to power of the demagogue who lives on 
untruth; it is the spread of fear and the destruction of faith in 
every level of our society. 

This is not a partisan matter. This horrible cancer is eating 
at the vitals of America and it can destroy the great edifice of 
freedom. 

If this sordid, deliberate and unprecedented attack on the 
loyalty of a former President of the United States will serve to 
alert the people to the terrible danger that our nation and each 
citizen faces, then it will have been a blessing in disguise. 

I hope this will arouse you to fight this evi! at every level 
of our national life. 


This is a forthright statement such as we have not heard for a 
long time from any leading political figure, and we welcome it un- 
reservedly. Among the tens of millions of Truman’s listeners, there 
must have been literally millions who, normally condemned to be a 
virtual captive audience of a McCarthyite press and McCarthyite 
radio-TV commentators, were hearing the truth about McCarthyism 
for the first time. One speech will not convince them, of course; but 
it may well have planted the seeds of doubt in many minds. If there 
is any follow-up by Democrats and liberals and trade unionists at the 
grass-roots level, Truman’s courageous lead may yet prove to have 
been a real blow at McCarthyism. 


At the same time, however, it must be said that the remainder 
of Truman’s speech was mostly weak and made the kind of con- 
cessions to McCarthyism which are always—in fact have already 
been—used against those who proclaim themselves its enemies. In 
view of all his brave assertions about the American tradition of fair 
play and due process, Truman would surely have strengthened his case 
by coming right out and saying what must be the truth, that the 
evidence adduced against White by the FBI was quite unconvincing, 
that a person must be regarded as innocent until proved guilty, and 
that his complimentary answer to White’s letter of resignation (which, 
to his shame, Truman seems to want to forget entirely) was a recog- 
nition of White’s years of devoted service not only to the New Deal 
but to the interests of the United States as they were conceived not by 
Communists and leftists but by the bulk of the ruling class outside of 
the go-it-alone reactionaries and isolationists.* 


* It is perhaps worth recording that socialists like ourselves could never take 
seriously the obviously sincere enthusiasm of White and his Treasury colleagues 
for the Bretton Woods schemes. It was quite clear to us—and in this we claim 
no special insight, only a general knowledge of capitalism—that these were 
typical paper schemes for doing away with the contradictions of the system, 
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Instead, Truman talked a lot about allowing White’s appointment 
to the Monetary Fund job to go through so as not to embarrass the 
FBI’s investigation, and so on. Obviously, when serious charges had 
been made it was necessary to investigate them fully; and let it be 
said to Truman’s credit that he did report that the results of the 
investigation were presented to a grand jury and that no indictment 
resulted. But how much more effective his whole speech would have 
been if it had included some such statement as this: 


Harry White’s record was that of a great and devoted civil 
servant. I was unwilfing to believe unproved charges against him 
and to ruin his whole life by acting on mere suspicion. That is 
the way of McCarthyism, but it is not my way nor is it the 
American way. And let me say with all possible emphasis that my 
decision was vindicated when a grand jury, probing exhaustively 
into every angle of the case, found no grounds for indictment. 
Under the Anglo-American system of law a grand jury is not 
bound by any narrow rules of evidence; it has sweeping powers 
to compel the appearance of witnesses and the production of 
testimony; its function is not to decide guilt or mnocence but 
simply to determine whether a prima facie case exists against an 
accused person. In 1947 a grand jury found that there was no 
prima facie case against Harry White. That was enough for me, 
and I think it should be enough for any American. 


A statement like that would have put the fight against Mc- 
Carthyism on a new level. It would have served notice of a flat and 
uncompromising rejection of the central McCarthyite thesis that 
accusation equals guilt. And it would have proved that Truman really 
meant what he said when he talked about fair play, due process, 
and the edifice of freedom. 


Neverth@less, it would be not only ungrateful but stupid not to 
recognize that the ex-President’s reply to Brownell (and McCarthy- 
ism) was a lot better than we had any right to expect from the author 
of the Truman Doctrine and the initiator of the loyalty program. 
Let us hope that Mr.Truman continues to learn in the hard school 
of experience where he is now taking the highly educational courses 
of Professors Brownell and McCarthy. 


Stevenson’s performance, in his November 24th speech before the 





It is also worth remembering that at the time careful observers were all but 
unanimous that what was finally agreed upon at Bretton Woods was favorable 
to American as ‘against British imperialist interests. As for the Soviet Union’s 
view, its persistent boycotting of both the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development is eloquent testi- 
mony. This is not to be taken as proof positive that the Soviet Union will 
never join these institutions; obviously it would in a minute if it ever came to 
believe that its interests would be served by doing so. But just as obviously 
such action would not imply approval of Harry White’s handiwork. 
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Georgia legislature, was of quite a different order. After making the 
somewhat exaggerated statement that Eisenhower’s lieutenants “have 
taken’ McCarthyism away from McCarthy,” Stevenson indulged in 
the following flight of oratory: 


Root out, I say, the agents of this satanic world-wide con- 
spiracy; disclose the mistakes and failures of the past; assess the 
responsibility, let the chips fall where they may. But for the love 
of heaven let us do it with dignity, objectivity and justice, and 
with some better motive than partisan strife that can only 
seriously weaken the United States in its mogtal struggle with the 
total evil that besieges the world. 

No one wins this way. Suspicion of past Democratic mistakes 
is balanced by suspicion of present Republican motives. The 
people are confused, confidence in both parties undermined, the 
nation injured. The issue isn’t which party detests Communism 
most, but how to deal with the serious problem of espionage in 
our government. And it won’t be resolved to the nation’s ad- 
vantage by shouting matches and degrading circuses for political 
profit. Surely the people are entitled to have the facts in the 
Harry Dexter White and similar cases developed, evaluated and 
disclosed soberly, honestly, impartially in a manner consistent with 
the national interest, security and dignity. 


Which is tantamount to saying: McCarthy is right about Com- 
munism; if anything he underestimates its diabolical qualities. And 
it’s true what the Republicans say about Communists in government 
under past Democratic administrations; they were there and we 
didn’t do anything effective about it. But please, gentlemen, don’t 
make political capital out of our mistakes. Let’s get together on this 
business of exterminating Communism and Communists, but “let us 
do it with dignity, objectivity and justice.” McCarthy’s reply, if he 
should bother to reply at all, can be readily imagined: “Thanks for 
the incriminating admissions, Steve, but I’ll have to reject your kind 
invitation. My business, you see, is politics, not ‘dignity, objectivity, 
and justice.’ ” 

The Democratic National Committee, speaking through Chair- 
man Mitchell, has been taking much the same position as Stevenson. 
The Republicans, says Mitchell again and again, have nothing to 
offer the people but dead spies. It never even occurs to him, ap- 
parently, to deny that they have even that to offer. 

The weakness of the Democrats’ fight against McCarthy is all 
too obvious. Their leaders and spokesmen have spent so’ much time 
and energy in building up the Communist bogy that they are now 
thoroughly frightened of it. Instead of treating Communism in an 
adult way, as a historical force that has come to stay and that must 
be understood and lived with, they go about spreading stories about 
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a “satanic world-wide conspiracy,” and “the total evil that besieges 
the world.” In doing so they are working for McCarthy as surely 
as Goebbels was working for Hitler. To the extent that people really 
believe these stories, they are all too likely to conclude that McCarthy 
is their salvation and the Democrats had better stop getting in his 
way. 


The Weaknesses of McCarthy 


But it would be wrong, of course, to conclude that McCarthy 
will wipe the floor with the Democrats, A lot of people don’t believe 
in the hobgoblin theory of Communism, and other issues either al- 
ready are or soon will be competing with the red menace for the 
spotlight of political attention. Farm incomes are in the “already” 
category, and unemployment is in the “coming soon” category. The 
Democrats under their present leadership may not have much to offer 
on either of these issues, but at least they can point to Republican 
failures and they can evoke memories of their own better days. When 
it comes to voting, it is by no means sure that the American people 
are yet ready to buy fake insurance against Communism in prefer- 
ence to insurance against economic ruin which they know from past 
experience has at least some value to it. 


The situation would be altered and the outlook would be darker 
if McCarthy, in addition to monopolizing the Communist bogy, had 
a demagogic social program such as the Nazis had before they came 
to power in 1933. But he doesn’t have anything of the kind to offer, 
and on the evidence to date we don’t believe that he will have. In 
this connection it seems to us that McCarthy’s reaction to the Re- 
publicans’ recent electoral setbacks was highly significant, especially 
since one of them occurred in his own state. All competent observers 
seem to agree that the unprecedented election of a Democrat in 
Wisconsin’s Ninth Congressional District was directly attributable to 
discontent among farmers. If McCarthy ever had any idea of making 
political capital out of this discontent, this was surely the time to be- 
gin: by announcing a generous farm program, he could have washed 
his hands of the wretched record of the Eisenhower administration 
and staked out a claim to be the farmers’ champion. But he did nothing 
of the sort. Instead, he maintained strict silence on all issues af- 
fecting the farmers’ welfare and attributed the Republican defeats 
to inadequate exploitation of the red menace. 


The reason for this inflexibility is not only or primarily that 
McCarthy has a one-track mind, though that may well be the case. 
More fundamentally, the reason is that the social elements McCarthy 
represents—the parvenu millionaires, the extreme right wing of the 
aristocracy, the fanatical anti-Communists in the Catholic hierarchy— 
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are blindly reactionary on all matters of social policy. They are dead 
set against any kind of social program for the underprivileged; they 
believe in the traditional American individualist doctrine of every- 
one for himself and the devil take the hindmost; it would never oc- 
cur to them to think in terms of demagogic promises to farmers and 
workers; and they would refuse to support anyone who played 
around with such loathsome and dangerous dynamite. And all this 
suits McCarthy fine. His speculative activities, his obvious yen for 
money and flashy society, show that McCarthy has the soul of a 
parvenu capitalist himself. No more than his backers does he want 
to get mixed up with the needs and sufferings of working people. 
And besides, he doesn’t think it’s necessary; he is arrogantly con- 
fident that the red menace is the open sesame to unlimited political 
power. 

There are a lot of people, by no means all of them sympathetic 
to McCarthy, who think he is right. We should look for a steady 
growth in his following, his financial backing, and his political power 
in the period immediately ahead. But there may be second thoughts 
as farm surpluses mount, farm incomes fall, and unemployment 
edges up; as the “free world” not only gets less free but also shows 
increasingly serious symptoms of falling apart. McCarthy’s mass fol- 
lowing may be less willing to follow then. And the great majority of 
the American ruling class, which doubtless feels tempted from time 
to time to seek salvation through fascism, may decide that after all 
its best interests are served by Democratic-style fair deals and cold 
wars, 

We hope so, of course. As between McCarthy and the Demo- 
crats, there can be no doubt which is preferable. But while we are 
explaining this, let us not forget that the root of the trouble is 
capitalism, not McCarthyism. We will never be out of the woods, 
nor will the world at large, as long as the United States has its present 
crazy economic system. No doubt that means we have a long way to 
go. But at any rate let’s not lose sight of where we’re going. 


(December 15, 1953) 





Revolution, which was once a word spoken with pride by every 
American who had the right to claim it, has become a word spoken 
with timidity and doubt and even loathing. And freedom which, in 
the old days, was something you used has now become something 
you save—something you put away and protect like your other pos- 
sessions—like a deed or a bond in a bank. The true test of freedom 
is in its use. It has no other test. 


—Archibald MacLeish, Atlantic Monthly, August 1949 
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PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN SOCIALISM 








Under this head we propose from time to time to print materials bearing 
on the theoretical and practical problems facing American socialists. 

In this issue we present three articles: “Politics and the Proletariat,” 
by a teacher of social science at a large university; “What Ails American 
Socialism,” by George Woodard; and “Socialism is Constitutional,” by George 
Olshausen, The first two are highly controversial and are intended to be so. 
We invite discussion from readers of the problems they raise, or of related 
problems which they do not specifically consider. (We cannot undertake to 
enter into correspondence about material contributed in answer to this invi- 
tation, and please remember that brief and concise statements have a much 
better chance of being printed than long and rambling ones.) An introductory 
editorial note gives further information about Mr. Olshausen’s article—an 
article which we believe fills a real educational need.—Tue Epirors 


POLITICS AND THE PROLETARIAT, 1953 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Although there is some evidence that a large proportion of Amer- 
ican workers voted for Eisenhower in 1952, many socialists continue 
to see in the American future the prospect of a radical trade union 
movement. According to some, the future holds the promise of a 
labor-controlled Democratic Party; according to others, the trade 
unions will eventually organize a Labor Party more or less committed 
to Bevan-style socialism. Both assumptions are geared to the expecta- 
tion of a slump or recession which will push the workers leftward. 
Exeunt most of the things socialists abominate: McCarthy, Mickey 
Spillane, Cold War, commercials, and Franco. 

Does this forecast, admittedly exaggerated, make any contact 
with real chances and prospects in America? To be sure, there are 
signs of a stirring in the labor movement, of a stiffening of opposi- 
tion to “creeping Fascism.” The 1953 elections seem to indicate a 
Democratic comeback. It is possible that an economic crisis would 





The author teaches social science at a large university. 
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turn Proletarians-for-Ike into Proletarians-for-Adlai, and the crisis 
might even turn Stevenson himself into an uncompromising New 
Dealer. It is my belief, however, that the American working class is 
not now, and will not be in the foreseeable future, material for a 
Labor Party, not to mention a socialist movement. Indeed, I would 
maintain that the workers are relatively satisfied with Ike and Mc- 
Carthy; and, further, that an economic crisis will push them further 
in the direction of reactionary politics and social disorganization. 


These convictions, let me hasten to add, proceed less from any 
careful, close study of the labor scene than they do from a summer 
of first-hand impressions of building trades workers in New York 
City. The impressions are unsupported by statistics, polls, systematic 
interviews, or analysis of documents. To be precise, they are based 
on experience this past summer as an excavation laborer on a large 
industrial construction project in New York. Moreover, the sample of 
the working class talked with and worked with—about twenty-five 
men—was hardly representative. The following breakdown is roughly 
accurate: mainly Irish and Italian; a few Germaris and Scandinav- 
ians; a few Negroes; mainly Catholic. Income range: $88.00 per 
week to $140.00 per week for forty hours. Organization: almost en- 
tirely AF of L building trades unions. In other words, I do not claim 
scientific validity for the account that follows. It is altogether impres- 
sionistic, and it has been checked, so far as it has been checked at 
all, only with friends and acquaintances. 


Almost the first day on the job it became clear that the strong- 
est feelings of the men were reserved for racial and religious ques- 
tions. All of them, without exception, were bitterly antagonistic to- 
ward Puerto Ricans; almost all were equally prejudiced against 
Negroes; there was slightly less prejudice, and of a different sort, 
directed at Jews. It is of interest that the descending scale of pre- 
judice was compatible with the ethnic distribution on the project. 
There were no Puerto Ricans employed, and as far as could be 
learned, many of the unions represented would not admit them. The 
few Negroes working were employed at the unskilled or semi-skilled 
jobs—laborers, mason tenders, and the like. The single Jew on the 
job was a combination paymaster and timekeeper. 


The Puerto Ricans were held responsible for the widespread mug- 
ging, knifing, and petty crime in New York. It was also held that 
they are dirty, lazy, and totally incapable of wanting or holding a 
decent job. Roosevelt occasionally, and Marcantonio invariably, were 
blamed for the large influx of Puerto Ricans in recent years. Roose- 
velt was held responsible for permitting Puerto Ricans to come to 
New York without passports. Marcantonio, it was said, is a Com- 
munist, and he brings them in for their votes, and also as part of 
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a plan to take over New York eventually. There were several threats 
to “get” Marcantonio when and if he should be seen on the streets. 


The most bitter resentment at the Puerto Ricans and Negroes 
was occasioned by their movement in recent years into formerly all- 
white neighborhoods in the upper West Side and lower East Side 
of Manhattan, and into sections of Queens and Brooklyn. Some of 
the men, who were much commiserated with by their fellows, shared 
the same block and even the same apartment house with Negro and 
Puerto Rican families. They objected that the families threw garbage 
in the halls and cellars; that the children urinated in the streets; that 
none of them spoke English (in the case of Puerto Ricans) ; that the 
Negroes were blatantly immoral, and some of them obviously syph- 
ilitic. There was a widespread desire to leave the city for upstate 
New York or another part of the country before “there ain’t no one 
left here but Spics and Niggers.” 

One of the men recounted a story told him by a brother-in-law 
who was on the police force. The policemen never travel alone in 
Negro and Puerto Rican areas, and when they have to enter an 
apartment house they take special precautions. One or two police- 
men stand at the entrance to keep the crowd that quickly gathers 
out of the building. Two policemen make the inquiry or arrest, and 
if there is trouble they can wield their clubs, knowing that they will 
not be mobbed from behind. It is standard practice for the police- 
men to wash their hands immediately if they have touched anything 
in a building occupied by Negroes or Puerto Ricans, 

Anti-Semitism was based largely on the belief that the Jews con- 
trolled the money in New York and were far too influential in Wash- 
ington. It was also maintained that 90 percent of Communists are 
Jews; as evidence, it was argued that almost all the names of Com- 
munists and spies in the news are Jewish names. Even after the exe- 
cution of the Rosenbergs there was much discussion of the case. It 
was striking to observe that the Rosenbergs were sometimes referred 
to under other, obviously Jewish names, such as “the Cohens” and 
“the Goldbergs.” This exchange of names seemed to suggest a latent 
depth of anti-Semitic feeling that even the speaker was not aware 
of. There were many statements to the effect that the Rosenbergs 
were treated too well; that they should have been handled the way 
spies are handled in the Soviet Union. 

There were very few criticisms of McCarthy or McCarthyism, 
and most of these suggested only that the Senator occasionally went 
too far. Most of the men resented any criticism of the Senator, whom 
they often compared to MacArthur as one of the great Americans 
of all time. The attack on the Senator was seen as coming from 
Jews and “that Jew paper, the New York Times.” There was no re- 
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sentment, at the time, directed at J. B. Matthews’ statement about the 
role of the Protestant ministers in the Communist movement. There 
were references to churches in Brooklyn which “everyone” knew to 
be under control of Communist or fellow-traveling ministers, “What’s 
the matter with Velde and McCarthy,” someone replied to a mild 
criticism, “their names ain’t Ginsberg?” 

The UN, on one occasion, was described as “that whore house 
on the East River,” and criticisms of the UN were generally approved. 
UN cars took up all the parking space; it was costing too much 
American money; the UN had the power to change our Constitution 
and alter our government and way of life; Russia should be expelled; 
it was a Communist idea to start with (didn’t Hiss write the Char- 
ter?). In fact, the whole trouble with the country was international- 
ism. Too much foreign influence, and we were spending too much 
money on foreign aid. The foreigners were ungrateful, anyway, and 
too lazy to work for a living. 


As far as could be learned, about two-thirds of the men em- 
ployed voted Republican in 1952. Some had voted Republican in 
1948 and in 1944, but after 1940 there had definitely been a gradual 
movement away from Democratic to Republican voting in national 
elections. The important issues of 1952 were remembered as Korea, 
corruption, Communism, high taxes, and “time for a change.” There 
was great confidence in the Eisenhower administration after six 
months in office. Local politics, however, was the object of deep 
cynicism. Both parties in New York City politics were regarded as 
corrupt machines, and, in fact, it was often said that nothing could 
save New York or solve its problems. As mentioned earlier, there 
was a widespread desire to leave the city, which was regarded as 
deteriorating into one vast slum. 

It was popularly believed that the Catholic Church had leaned 
toward Eisenhower during the campaign. A few of the men believed 
that Cardinal Spellman had specifically endorsed Eisenhower, Others 
were certain that the Cardinal had endorsed no one “because the 
Church does not take a position on elections,” but there was no denial 
that some of the higher Catholic clergy had been partial to the Re- 
publicans. It was difficult to obtain any precise view of the influence 
of the Church on the attitudes and opinions expressed. A number of 
the men occasionally discuss politics with the parish priest, and, ap- 
parently, conversations and sermons dealing with Communism and 
the Soviet Union are fairly common. Certainly, the influence of 
Catholic journals and lay organizations such as the Catholic War 
Veterans and Knights of Columbus is considerable. There was no 
evidence that any important Catholic circle is critical of the Mc- 
Carthy-Jenner-Velde axis, 
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Certain of the New York newspapers had considerable weight 
with the men. One could anticipate the headlines and news stories 
in the morning papers by listening to conversation during the first 
“break” of the day. Almost all the workers read either the Daily 
News or the Mirror or both, and the line taken by these newspapers 
was followed with considerable fidelity. Walter Winchell was often 
quoted in opinions expressed about the Rosenbergs, the Rosenbergs’ 
attorney Emanuel Bloch, The New York Post, and James Wechsler. 
In general, there was a close correspondence between attitudes toward 
the UN, foreign aid, and Communism, and the editorial position of 
the News and Mirror. Aside from these newspapers, the Journal- 
American on the way home, and a few of the more popular maga- 
zines and pocket books, the men apparently read nothing at all. Their 
evenings, as far as could be determined, are spent watching TV, 
attending sports events or movies, or on social visits. 

Unions are regarded as essentially bread-and-butter propositions. 
Membership is a matter of course, and useful for obtaining pay in- 
creases and similar benefits, but the unions do not affect, and in 
most cases do not try to affect, the attitude of members toward general 
political and social conditions. During the cement and lumber truck 
drivers’ strike in New York, which closed down a large number of 
construction projects entirely or in part, there were few expressions 
of sympathy for the striking drivers. Most of the men were concerned 
with the effect on their own jobs, and a few argued that the strike 
was foolish since it would take years for the drivers to gain back 
through an increase the pay lost during the strike. There was no 
discussion at all of voluntary action to support the drivers, although 
it is doubtful that any of the men would have crossed a picket line 
thrown around the project. 


All of the men seemed satisfied with the general conditions of 
work in the construction industry. To an interested and friendly 
observer, of course, these conditions appear far from satisfactory. 
While hourly pay is impressive, ranging upwards from $2.20 per 
hour, the men rarely work a full fifty-week year. They are not em- 
ployed during bad weather, and the common experience is to average 
about forty weeks of work a year in good times. There are only six 
days of annual paid vacations, and there is no sick leave—unless, 
of course, company negligence is responsible for an accident. When 
the job is completed or shut down the men must look for another 
job, and even when working they do not accumulate pension or re- 
tirement benefits, Savings, if any, are spent during the ten weeks or 
so unemployment each year. There is, therefore, no such thing as a 
reserve against old-age and retirement aside from what is provided 
by the federal and state government. It is not unusual to find men 
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in their fifties and sixties doing pick-and-shovel work; and when 
they retire, it is usually the foreman and not they who makes the 
decision. 


Which way are these building trades workers likely to go, when 
confronted by serious unemployment and consequent deprivation? 
The preceding account suggests that initial discontent will focus not 
on the capitalist system or even the Republican administration, but 
on those groups and institutions which are already the objects of 
deep-rooted hostility. The employment pattern in New York, which 
assigns Negroes and Puerto Ricans to low-paid menial jobs, does not 
now contribute directly to prejudice among the white workers. But 
an employment slump in the semi-skilled and skilled labor areas, 
such as construction, would force white workers into competition with 
Negro and Puerto Rican labor for the lower-paid jobs. During the 
depression, skilled construction workers looked for and accepted em- 
ployment as menial, casual, or unskilled industrial labor. When and 
if they have to do so again, they will be moving into job areas that, 
more than ever before, are clearly segregated on racial and ethnic 
lines. And they will bring with them the hostilities and animosities 
already acquired, based on the experience of living in mixed neigh- 
borhoods. Under such circumstances, talk of violence, of which there 
was some this past summer, may well lead to acts of violence. Indeed, 
I have the impression that for some time past the frequency of race 
“incidents” has been increasing in New York. 


Similarly, an estimate of the political effects of a depression, 
derived from the summer’s experience, cannot be optimistic. The 
men’s analysis of present economic conditions which work hardship 
shows little understanding of economics or politics. High prices and 
taxes, the shortage of decent, low-rent housing, the Korean War, and 
Communist subversion—all these real and supposed evils and more 
were blamed on the internationalism of Roosevelt and Truman, and 
on interference with the economy. There was some talk of the need 
for a “strong man” to clean up Communism and corruption, lower 
taxes, and, in general, put the country back on a sound footing. Hitler 
and Mussolini were occasionally cited as examples of the type of 
leader required. Although it was agreed that Hitler “went too far,” 
it was maintained that he had done much good prior to the war. 
During one discussion, the extermination of the Jews was used to 
illustrate the point that he “went too far”: “He would have gotten 
rid of them just as well,” said the speaker, “if he had ordered the 
Germans not to buy anything from the Jews.” There was no criticism 
of the “solution” suggested. 


There was evidence of an interweaving of aggressive impulse and 
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sadistic tendency in the personal psychology of many of the men. 
Aside from identification with authoritarian figures, one became 
aware of identification with the violence expressed in the lives of 
these individuals. It was often said, with satisfaction, that “Hitler 
showed the British who was boss,” and “McCarthy’s sure givin’ 
them Reds hell, ain’t he.” There was a similar satisfaction with the 
performance of “tough guys” in the movies, pocket books, or at sports 
events, irrespective of the cause and almost irrespective of the objects 
of violence. It was also clear that the men identify with that part 
of the male population that, according to the gossip columnists, daily 
consorts with the nation’s most beautiful and desirable women. Mar- 
ilyn Monroe’s romance with Joe DiMaggio, Barbara Payton’s with 
Neal and Tone, Mickey Jelke’s call girls—these affairs were the sub- 
ject of much talk, and much phantasy and sublimation. Sex, of 
course, is an important escape device, but does it also, in some curious 
way, operate as a political escape device, detaching interest and in- 
volvement? Is there implicit recognition of this in the fact that the 
most suggestive comics and news stories appear in the most reaction- 
ary newspapers? 

In any event, the publications read have a marked influence on 
political attitudes and outlooks. The orientation of the men, inspired 
and nourished by a variety of factors, is clearly toward the Right, 
and I, at least, do not believe it will be reversed in the foreseeable 
future. If, of course, the group of workers described is sui generis, 
and not representative of working-class attitudes, then we need lament 
only the sorrowful state of opinion of men in the New York con- 
struction industry. But if, as I believe, the building trades workers 
are not unique, it is urgent that socialists re-examine the present and 
probable future relationship between social revolution and the work- 
ing class. A politics dependent on working class support when, in 
fact, the working class is solidly attached to reaction, will not lead 
us to the road ahead, or even the road back. 


Nor does it seem possible that a reorientation of the workers 
can be effected under existing conditions, It is no secret that radical 
journals largely circulate among the converts rather than among the 
heathen, and that the outside total of subscriptions of all of them 
combined, including multiple subscriptions, is hardly more than 
200,000. Individuals and groups that financially could undertake mass 
re-education lack the desire to do so, and in general the technology 
of modern propaganda and public relations has been monopolized 
by the Right. As a result, it is practically impossible to reach any 
large group of Americans with a different appeal than the one pur- 
veyed by conservative mass media. 


If this conclusion is valid, it follows that socialists should cease 
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to think in terms of broad political movements or of broad appeals 
to a hostile or indifferent mass of citizens. Both ancient and recent 
history suggest that American voters will not elect a nationally or- 
ganized radical political party to office; and the late period, in par- 
ticular, demonstrates that even the educational effects of third-party 
election programs are rather limited. With all due credit to the Pro- 
gressive Party, it is difficult to believe that its propaganda in 1948 
and 1952 had much effect on the other parties or on the citizenry 
in general. Moreover, at present and for a very long time to come, 
no political group or individual who is not explicitly anti-Commu- 
nist can hope to gain a fair hearing or acquire a substantial follow- 
ing. Indeed, even the Norman Thomas brand of respectable “social- 
ism” falls far short of the orthodoxy which the national mood 
demands. 

It seems clear to me that left socialists must resign themselves 
to the position of a permanent minority, and one that eschews the 
conventional forms and methods of political action. No doubt a case 
can be made for the organization by left socialists of an American 
Fabian Society aiming, as does its British counterpart, not at direct 
political action or mass education, but in the words of G. D. H. 
Cole, aiming to influence “the man or woman who is in the best po- 
sition for influencing others . . . civil servants or professional men or 
women or trade union or co-operative leaders . . . parsons 
speakers with a gift for moving men . . . local government or social 
service workers . . . shop stewards . . . businessmen . . . scientists . . . 
teachers . . . students.” 

It may appear that there are already in existence numerous 
Fabian-style organizations which aim an appeal at the leadership ca- 
tegories mentioned. Most of these organizations, however, are liberal 
rather than socialist in policy, and, in general, they have tended to 
become more conservative over the years. But within these limits 
they have performed useful functions for liberal politicians and pub- 
licists, ranging from speech-writing to providing facts and informa- 
tion. By contrast, left socialists have tended to neglect political leaders 
and opinion formers, preferring to concentrate on workers, farmers, 
or so-called common people on the assumption of a shared, common 
interest. Perhaps this approach underlies the tendency of left socialist 
publications to become bombastic and didactic, as if to evoke a 
mass emotional response. The response, of course, has not been forth- 
coming, and it is time to ask whether the approach and the literary 
style it engenders should not be changed. 

This is not to argue that the image of an interested elite group 
is less a fiction than the image of a responsive mass audience. And 
even if the former conception is less a fiction, the question for so- 
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cialists in America is still: how and under what conditions does a 
permanent political minority acquire political power? And if both 
images are fictions, the question takes on an even greater urgency. 


WHAT AILS AMERICAN SOCIALISM? 


BY GEORGE WOODARD 


These are hard times for the socialist cause in America. Pulse 
taking is the vogue. But most of it is merely hypochondriacal. It is 
time for the doctors of the “dismal science” to call a consultation. 
Gentlemen, don your white coats. Open your shiny instrument cases. 
Start the test tubes boiling. The symptoms must be analyzed, the 
malady diagnosed, a course of treatment proposed, Since someone 
must speak first, even in a consultation of equals, I shall do so. 

I approach the problem thus: the American people as a whole 
are today nonsocialist. What is more, they are actively antisocialist. 
Faced with this fact, a true socialist feels compelled to re-examine 
American reality and socialist methods. He will not magnify the 
objective difficulties which American life places in the path of 
socialism; rather, understanding them, he will seek to discover what 
methods of work might enable American socialists to build a sound 
and intelligent core, capable of surviving the present and growing 
with the future of our country. 

If I state at this point that the circumstances of American life 
and the legend that envelops them explain the nonsocialism of 
Americans; and that wrong methods of work by the most active 
American advocates of socialism explain the antisocialism of Ameri- 
cans, I shall be grossly oversimplifying my argument. But I think 
it will be useful to do so at this point. As we go on, we can and 
must refine this crude approximation. 

The legend which underlies the nonsocialism of the American 
people was perhaps best stated by Abraham Lincoln in his speech 
at Hartford in 1860: 


I am not ashamed to confess that twenty-five years ago I 
was a hired laborer, mauling rails, at work on a flat boat—just 
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what might happen to any poor man’s son. . . . I want every 
man to have his chance—and I believe a black man is entitled 
to it—in which he can better his condition—when he may look 
forward and hope to be a hired laborer this year and the next, 
work for himself afterward, and finally to hire men to work for 
him. That is the true system. 





Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, with his usual penetration, comments on 
this: “He was enunciating the widespreac American idea of the son 
rising to a higher economic level than the father; of the chance for 
the poor man to accumulate wealth and power, which made the 
European doctrine of a working class fighting for the elevation of 
all workers seem not only less desirable but even less possible for 
average workers than they had formerly considered it.” (Black Re- 
construction, p. 18.) 


The opportunities for the average man which Dr. Dubois stresses 
resulted from a complex of circumstances which surrounded the 
growth of American capitalism. There was the frontier and the 
continuous stream of new immigrant labor. There was an appar- 
ently inexhaustable supply of unused resources waiting to be ex- 
ploited. There was the unending growth and expansion. 


Today all of these, along with the opportunities for the average 
man to improve his class position, are becoming things of the past. 
Yet the ideology based upon them lingers on. There are good reasons 
why it does. 

As everyone knows, American capitalism is now going through 
the greatest and most sustained period of prosperity it has ever ex- 
perienced. The American workers are sharing in their humble way 
in this prosperity. 

So long as this situation continues, on the basis of Marxian phi- 
losophy there is no possible reason to expect any mass conversion of 
the American workers to socialism. What Engels said of Britain in 
1883 can be applied quite aptly to the situation in America today: 


Apart from the unexpected, a real workers’ movement will 
only come into existence here when the workers are made to 
feel the fact that England’s world monopoly is broken. 

Participation in the domination of the world market was 
and is the basis of the political nullity of the English workers. 
The tail of the bourgeoisie in the economic exploitation of this 
monopoly but nevertheless sharing in its advantages, politically 
they are naturally the tail of the “great Liberal Party,” which 
for its part pays them small attentions, recognizes trade unions 
and strikes as legitimate factors, has relinquished the fight for 
an unlimited working day and has given the mass of the better 
placed workers the vote. But once America and the united com- 
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petition of the other industrial countries have made a decent 
breach in this monopoly . . . you will see something here. (Letter 
to Bebel, August 30, 1883, Marx-Engels, Selected Correspond- 
ence, p. 420.) 


Every socialist knows that the present prosperity will end with 
dramatic suddenness. When it does, the attitude of the American 
workers will change. But—and here is the rub—if this change takes 
place while the American workers still have their present actively 
hostile attitude toward socialism, they will probably turn to some 
antisocialist movement of a demagogic character. 


In such a situation, what is needed more than anything else is 
some organization working to make socialism meaningful to the 
American workers, so that even if they are not now ready to accept 
it, they will be prepared to look to it for a solution when their cir- 
cumstances change. 


Unfortunately there is no such organization at the present time. 


For a generation now, the main Marxist organization in this 
country has been the American Communist Party. But it has never 
accepted for itself the task of making socialism meaningful to 
Americans. 


In this we must distinguish between theory and practice. In 
words, the American Communists accept the view developed by Lenin 
in What Is To Be Done? The problems which arise in modern society 
are so complex that answers to them can be worked out only on 
the basis of a profound scientific knowledge going far beyond that 
available to the average worker at the present time. Socialism must 
be taught to people by bringing them in contact with a broader view- 
point than their own, which will help them to understand their own 
experience and problems. The struggle for immediate issues in itself 
can never bring anyone an understanding of the need for social- 
ism. (Lenin, What Is To Be Done?, Pt. III.) 

But the American Communists, who know how to repeat Lenin’s 
words, are, in their day-to-day activities, “practical men,” as practical 
as Adolph Strasser, president of the Cigar Makers Union, who testi- 
fied before a Senate committee in 1885 that he was “fighting only 
for immediate objects—objects that can be realized in a few years.” 
But unlike Strasser, who despised socialists and socialism, the Com- 
munists have a naive faith, despite the words of their supposed master 
Lenin, that the struggle for immediate issues in itself will lead people 
to an understanding of the need for socialism. 

If anyone actually knew the number of signatures on petitions 
that have in the past been secured by American Communists, how 
many broken toilets they have forced landlords to repair, how many 
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new members have been signed up (often in a very temporary way) 
during recruiting drives, how many dollars have been raised for var- 
ious causes, the total figures would be amazing. Much of this activity 
has rendered valuable social services. Yet because the emphasis of 
the American Communists has always been on leading immediate 
struggles rather than on making socialism a meaningful idea to 
Americans in the course of these struggles, no permanent gains have 
been achieved.* 


In this situation the Communists’ educational work, contrary to 
their intention, was forced to become sterile and abstract. It inevitably 
took a form which would appeal only to those already sympathetic 
to socialism. Thus the excessive practicalism of the American Com- 
munist movement inevitably ended in sectarianism and isolation. 


To illustrate this: today, most Americans believe that the danger 
of war is caused by the wickedness of the Communists. Most Ameri- 
cans of every class believe that war can be prevented only by defeat- 
ing Communism. In this situation, the only thing the American Com- 
munists and their immediate followers can think of doing is to call 
upon their fellow Americans to “struggle for peace,” telling them 
that the Soviet Union is leading this struggle, that American imper- 
ialism is breeding war, and so on and so forth. No real attempt is 
made to come in contact with the minds of their fellow Americans 
or to deal with the underlying misconceptions which hinder them from 
achieving the peace which they desire. Thus the American Com- 
munists isolate themselves more and more, and weaken themselves 
so badly that the position of the whole American Left is endangered. 


It will be clear from all this that I am strongly convinced that 
one very basic reason why the socialist movement has failed to grow 
in America during the last three crucial decades has been the lack 
of any organization which devotes itself to the task of making social- 
ism a meaningful idea to the American people. 


This task cannot be successfully undertaken unless the struggle 
for socialism is based upon a real understanding of the nature of 
political power in a country like the United States. 

There are three views as to how socialism will be achieved in 
countries like Britain and America: 


(1) The view held by Lenin. Even in countries like Britain 
and America the state is the exclusive property of the monied classes 
in such a manner that it is ridiculous to suppose that the people 
could achieve political power through the existing governmental ma- 


* See, for example, the correspondence between Scott Nearing and C. E. 


Ruthenberg, then (1925) Secretary of the Communist Party, cited in Joseph 
Freeman, An American Testament, Chapter V, Section 2. 
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chinery and use it for their own purposes. The only thing they can 
do is overthrow the existing government and set up a new state which 
they are able to control. 


(2) The view held by Marx and by the left wing of the British 
Labor Party at the present time. The people will have to tear political 
power out of the hands of the monied classes and take it into their 
own hands. But in countries like Britain and America this coming 
social revolution will probably take place in an entirely peaceful 
and legal way.* 


(3) The view held by the Social Democrats. The coming social 
revolution will be brought about not by the conscious struggle of the 
working class, but by irresistible social pressures which will force the 
capitalists themselves to lead the country down the path toward 
socialism. 


For a generation now the American Communists have fostered 
the first view. True, they have been willing at times in theory to 
concede that the American people might secure political control of 
the existing governmental machinery, but in practice they have at- 
tacked proponents of this view as bitterly as they have the Social 
Democrats. 

Yet there is good reason to argue that if any approach to social- 
ism could appeal to the American worker, it is the second. He knows 
that if you can get enough people to go along with you, you can 
vote things in. It’s true that the only present choice is between the 
two old machines. But the American worker knows quite well that 
the main reason why there is no other choice is that he himself is 
not really interested in having one. He can have another choice when 
he no longer thinks in terms of the legend so ably stated by Abraham 
Lincoln but begins to think in terms of struggling to elevate his class 
as a whole. 

All persons who hold to the second of the above viewpoints are 
keenly aware that the monied classes may be tempted to try to 
frustrate the will of the majority by illegal means. In such a situation 
they will have to be taught the power of the law. 

But it is not by any means necessary to assume that as soon 
as the majority of Americans begin thinking in terms of social change 
the monied group will lead an immediate military expedition against 
Washington. 

When I was in Britain as an American soldier in World War II, 
I was invited to lunch by a British shipowner, together with several 
other American soldiers. 


* The clearest statement of Marx’s views may be found in Engels’ preface 
to the first English edition of Capital. 
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In the course of the luncheon, this gentleman remarked: “When 
this war is finished, the people of this country will vote in many 
things which will not be for the good of the country. But what can 
you do about it? There are too many of them.” 


If one considers what the situation in the United States will ac- 
tually be when changing circumstances at last lead a majority of the 
American people to stop thinking in terms of the Lincoln legend, 
and to think in terms of struggle to improve their condition as a 
group, is it ascribing too much sanity to the monied classes to assume 
that they may very well say: “These people are voting in things that 
are not for the good of the country. But what can you do about it? 
There are too many of them.” 


The great danger is that the American workers will begin seeking 
a new ideological orientation at a time when they are still moved 
by an antisocialist spirit, and will thus become a prey to demagogy. 


With this danger in mind, I will now restate my general diag- 
nosis: the circumstances of American life make it clear why Ameri- 
cans are nonsocialist. But it is the antisocialism of the American 
workers which prevents the development of a healthy, growing so- 
cialist movement—small, yes, but sound. This antisocialism results 
primarily from the absence of any organization which devotes itself 
to the task of making socialism meaningful to Americans while basing 
itself upon political realities in the United States. 


SOCIALISM IS CONSTITUTIONAL 


BY GEORGE OLSHAUSEN 


Is socialism constitutional? This is a question that is often asked by so- 
cialists, and perhaps even more often by others who know little about social- 
ism but are interested in finding out what it is and what it implies. Anti- 
socialists usually answer the question in the negative; they seek in this way 
to convey the impression that all socialists are necessarily “against the Consti- 
tution” and, by implication, in favor of overthrowing the American form of 
government by force and violence. We think it important for MR readers 
to be able to deal with the question clearly and authoritatively, to dispel 
illusions and correct misrepresentations. With this in mind, we invited George 
Olshausen, distinguished San Francisco legal scholar and constitutional lawyer, 
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to write us a “brief” on the subject for publication in MR. To avoid any 
possibility of ambiguity, we asked him to base his inquiry on the concept of 
socialism which we set forth in Volume I, Number 1 of MR: “By ‘socialism’ 
we mean a system of society with two fundamental characteristics: first, public 
ownership of the decisive means of production and second, comprehensive 
planning of production for the benefit of the producers themselves.” We do 
not as a rule publish articles as technical as this one, but we think the impor- 
tance of the problem for socialist propaganda and education warrants an ex- 
ception in this case—Tue Eprrors. 


It is sometimes insinuated that the constitution requires “free 
enterprise.” Nothing could be further from the truth. As Justice 
Holmes once said: 


A constitution is not intended to embody a particular eco- 
nomic theory, whether of paternalism and the organic relation 
of the citizen to the state or of laissez faire. (Lochner v. New 
York (1905) 198 U.S.45,75.) 


The governments of the United States and of the individual 
states have operated countless businesses. Business Week for August 
15, 1953, gives a list of 54 types of business, covering nine lines of 
print, from which the Republican administration proposes to with- 
draw. It adds that the full list of enterprises now handled by the 
federal government alone (exclusive of the states) would cover several 
pages. 


A. CONSTITUTIONALITY UNDER 
EXISTING CONSTITUTION 


In many instances the constitutionality of governmentally owned 
enterprises has been tested before the United States Supreme Court. 
Constitutionality of government operation has uniformly been upheld. 
Moreover, the Supreme Court has repeatedly said that the govern- 
ment’s power to operate industry varies with the needs of time and 
place. This bridges the gap between socialism and what has gone 
before. Until now, government ownership has been sporadic: social- 
ism requires ownership of “the decisive sectors of the economy.” 
When the country feels socialism is needed, socialism will also be 
held constitutional. 


A brief survey of government ownership cases before the United 
States Supreme Court will show how far this is true. 


1. Public Ownership 


Government ownership may be either by the federal government 
or by the states or municipalities. Decisions upholding the right of 
states to operate businesses are grounded on the states’ reserved power 
to further the good and welfare of their inhabitants; decisions up- 
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holding the corresponding right of the federal government find it in 
one or more of the powers specifically delegated to the United States. 

After World War I, North Dakota set up a State Bank and an 
Industrial Commission to conduct the business of manufacturing farm 
products, and to operate warehouses, flour mills, factories, and grain 
elevators. This program has sometimes been known as “the North 
Dakota experiment in state socialism.”' In 1920 the United States 
Supreme Court held the North Dakota plan constitutional. (Green 
v. Frazier, 253 U.S.233.) The court was unanimous, the decision be- 
ing written by Justice Day, an appointee of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. The opinion said in part: 


In the present instance, under the authority of the Constitu- 
tion and laws prevailing in North Dakota, the people, the legis- 
lature and the highest court of the state have declared the 
purpose for which these several acts were passed, to be of a 
public nature, and within the taxing authority of the state. With 
this united action of people, legislature and court, we are not 
at liberty to interfere, unless it is clear beyond all reasonable 
controversy that rights secured by the Federal Constitution have 
been violated. (Pp, 239-240.) 


The judges thought that it was not at all clear that the Consti- 
tution had been violated. They noted that, “In many instances States 
and municipalities have in late years seen fit to enter upon projects 
to promote the public welfare which in the past have been considered 
entirely within the domain of private enterprise.” (P. 242.) 

The court also recalled its own decision of a few years before 
in which it had sustained the right of the city of Portland, Maine, 
to operate a municipal coal and wood yard. (Jones v. City of Port- 
land,(1917) 245 U.S.217.) 

So “North Dakota’s experiment in state socialism” was held con- 
stitutional, with reference, it is true, to the particular conditions of 
North Dakota. 

But the court had already upheld San Francisco’s municipal rail- 
way. (United R.R. v. San Francisco(1919) 249 U.S.517.) Since 1900 
the San Francisco Charter contains a section declaring for municipal 
ownership of public utilities: 


It is the declared purpose and intention of the people of 
the city and county, when public interest and necessity demand, 
that public utilities shall be gradually acquired and ultimately 
owned by the city and county. (Sec. 119, as codified in 1935 
Charter. ) 


1 As noted by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in Dornan v. Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority(1938) 331 Penn.209, 233 n.9. 
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The decision that the municipal railway was constitutional was writ- 
ten by Justice Holmes for a unanimous court. 

Just as the Supreme Court had drawn an analogy with Portland, 
Maine, to uphold state operated business in North Dakota, it was 
soon to draw analogies with North Dakota to uphold similar enter- 
prises in other parts of the country. 

In 1922, Boston v. Jackson, 260 U.S.309, unanimously approved 
Boston’s right to own and operate the city’s elevated lines. 

Twelve years later, the Court once more gave the nod to muni- 
cipal ownership of utilities—this time Seattle’s electric light and pow- 
er system. (Puget Sound Co. v. Seattle(1934) 291 U.S.619.) Here 
the city of Seattle was competing with the private Puget Sound Com- 
pany in furnishing light and power to consumers. Such governmental 
competition with private industry was unanimously held constitu- 
tional. (Three Justices—Van Devanter, McReynolds, and Butler— 
also wrote a separate concurring opinion.) 

Again in 1936, the Court considered California’s State Belt Rail- 
road, paralleling the San Francisco waterfront. A sentence was given 
to the problem of constitutionality: 


That in operating its railroad it is acting within a power 
reserved to the States cannot be doubted. (U.S. v. California, 
297 U.S.175, 183.) 


So much for the states. When the federal government enters bus- 
iness, the court has on occasion stretched a point to find the necessary 
constitutional authorization. Outstanding is the Boulder Canyon pro- 
ject, which with poetic justice may be called by its Republican name, 
Hoover Dam. It was set up “for the purpose of controlling the 
floods, improving navigation and regulating the flow of the Colorado 
River, providing for storage and for the delivery of the stored waters 
thereof, for reclamation of public lands and other beneficial uses ex- 
clusively within the United States, and for generation of electric 
energy as a means of making the project herein authorized a self- 
supporting and financially solvent organization.” (Emphasis added.) 

This project was held constitutional as being an exercise of the 
federal government’s power to improve navigation, (Arizona v. Cali- 
fornia(1931) 283 U.S.423.) Justice Brandeis wrote the opinion; all 
Republican justices concurred. Justice McReynolds, appointed by 
President Wilson, wrote the lone dissent. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was likewise upheld under the 
power to improve navigation. (Ashwander v. Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority(1936) 297 U.S.288.) Chief Justice Hughes wrote the opinion, 
which was supported exclusively by the old guard Republican judges. 
Justices Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo thought that the Supreme 
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Court should not consider the merits of the case but should summarily 
dismiss all objections to TVA; Justice McReynolds dissented. 

The TVA controversy had a highly practical aspect: once the 
government entered the field, the private power company which had 
been there before, promptly sold out. (Time, August 28, 1939, p. 53.) 
There was no problem of taking private property for public use. 

After three years, the Supreme Court said substantially the same 
thing again. (Tennessee Power Co. v. TVA(1939) 306 U.S.118.) 

Congressional debates as quoted in U.S. v. San Francisco(1940) 
310 U.S.16, show that the Hetch Hetchy water and power project 
was set up for the very purpose of having the United States govern- 
ment compete with the Pacific Gas & Electric Company in furnishing 
hydro-electric power to San Francisco. 

Almost simultaneously, the court summed up these decisions, say- 
ing, through Justice Frankfurter: 


In the light of all these exertions of state power, it does 
not seem possible to doubt that the state could, if it chose, go 
into the insurance business, just as it can operate warehouses, 
flour mills, and other business ventures, Green v. Frazier, 253 
U.S.233; or might take “the whole business of banking under its 
control.” Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U.S.104, 113. (Os- 
born v. Ozlin(1940) 310 U.S.53, 66.) 


2. Comprehensive Planning of Production 


The quoted definition of socialism requires first, public owner- 
ship and second, comprehensive planning of production. Under exist- 
ing law, ownership of property carries the right to plan its uses. If 
public ownership is found constitutional, the rest follows of itself. 
But the problem can also be approached from another standpoint: 
planning of production is one way of regulating property; if regula- 
tion of private property is constitutional, the same must all the more 
be true of public property. 

Generally the issue of the government’s power over property 
arises in three situations: (1) public ownership, already considered; 
(2) regulation of private property; (3) taking private property for 
public use (eminent domain). A single test is used throughout: the 
proposed action must benefit either all or part of the public. This 
rule has supplanted an earlier formula that, to be subject to govern- 
ment control, a business must be “affected with a public interest.” 
For a time the Supreme Court seemed to hold that certain businesses 
inherently were and others inherently were not so affected; while 
also holding that the right of government to control business varied 
with the needs of the times. Most recently the court has expressly 
abandoned the “affected-with-a-public-interest” test, while retaining 
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the principle that the power of regulation adjusts itself to economic 
conditions. 


This idea stems from the first case on the subject, Munn v. Illin- 
ois(1877) 94 U.S.113, 132. The state of Illinois passed a law classify- 
ing grain elevators as public utilities, though grain elevators were not 
among the traditional public utilities recognized by the English Com- 
mon Law. The English law as it existed in 1776 was retained at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence, and where not changed 
by later legislation, continued as the law of the United States, The 
Supreme Court nevertheless held the regulation constitutional, saying 
that the legislative right to declare businesses public utilities depended 
upon circumstances of time and place. Lack of precedent was of no 
importance. 


Neither is it a matter of any moment that no precedent can 
be found for a statute precisely like this. It is conceded that the 
business is one of recent origin, that its growth has been rapid, 
and that it is already of great importance. And it must also be 
conceded that it is a business in which the whole public has a 
direct and positive interest. It presents, therefore, a case for the 
application of a long known and well established principle of 
social science, and this statute simply extends the law so as to 
meet this new development of commercial progress. (P. 133.) 


The same principle was followed in 1926 to uphold municipal 
zoning ordinances. The regulations imposed by such ordinances are 
comprehensive planning for real property. The court did not treat 
them differently from any other type of regulation. In Euclid v. 
Ambler Realty Co., 272 U.S.365, it said, speaking through Justice 
Sutherland (one of the Republican old guard) : 


Regulations, the wisdom, necessity and validity of which, as 
applied to existing conditions, are so apparent that they are now 
uniformly sustained, a century ago, or even half a century ago, 
probably would have been rejected as arbitrary and oppres- 
sive. ... In a changing world it is impossible that it should be 
otherwise. (P. 387.) 


Many other decisions have made the same point.* Among the 
most interesting have been those concerning municipal housing pro- 
jects. Such projects involve a limited degree of comprehensive plan- 
ning. They have been found constitutional on the broad ground that 
the state’s power varies with changing needs. (Dornan v. Philadel- 
phia Housing Authority (1938) 331 Pa.209; Housing Authority v. 


2 Rindge Land Co. v. Los Angeles(1923) 262 U.S.700 (what is public 


use for purposes of eminent domain) and Nebbia v. New York, 291 U.S.502 
(regulation of milk prices) are two typical examples. 
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Knoxville(1938) 174 Tenn.76.) 


At various periods, to be sure, the Supreme Court has held so- 
cial legislation unconstitutional. Examples are: Lochner v. New York 
(1905) 198 U.S.45 (maximum hours for men bakers); Adkins v. 
Children’s Hospital (1923) 261 U.S.525 (minimum wages for wom- 
en) ; Chas. Wolff Packing Co. v. Kansas Court for Industrial Relations 
(1923) 262 U.S.522 (statute attempting to make meat-packing busi- 
ness a public utility) ; Tyson Bros. v. Banton(1927) 273 U.S.418 (fix- 
ing prices of theatre tickets). All these were placed on the ground 
that the business involved “was not affected with a public interest,” 
or that the contemplated regulation supposedly had no connection 
with the ends sought. But Adkins v. Children’s Hospital was over- 
ruled in West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish(1937) 300 U.S.379; Nebbia 
v. N. Y. restored the power to regulate prices; and in Lincoln Union 
v. N.W. Iron & Metal Co.(1949) 335 U.S.525, 536, the court ex- 
pressly discarded the “affected-with-a-public-interest” test. 


The greatest resistance to government regulation has always been 
in the fields of price and wage-and-hour fixing. When it came to com- 
prehensive planning otherwise, the opposition usually folded its tents 
without a whimper. As long ago as 1911, a compulsory statewide 
plan to insure the solvency of banks was instituted in Oklahoma. The 
Supreme Court unanimously found it constitutional. Justice Holmes 
said that the state could take “the whole business of banking under 
its control.” (Noble State Bank v, Haskell, 219 U.S.104,113.) 


B. ESTABLISHMENT OF SOCIALISM 
INVOLVES NO GREATER LEGAL CHANGE 
THAN ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


There is another approach to the question whether socialism (as 
defined above) would be constitutional under the present United 
States Constitution. Setting up socialism means substituting a new 
economic system for the existing one. The reason for believing that 
this can be done within the present framework of government is that 
a previous economic change of comparable magnitude was accom- 
plished with virtually no modification of the form of government. 


The pre-Civil War system of chattel slavery differed from private 
wage capitalism at least as much as private wage capitalism differs 
from socialism. The labor of the slave was paid for in advance (upon 
purchase) ; thereafter the slave could not be “laid off’; the master 
could either work the slave and recover his capital investment plus 
profits from the products of the slave’s labor, or he could sell the 
slave and recover his investment in the manner of selling an install- 
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ment note. After the slave became too old to work, the owner had 
to take care of him until death. 

Slaves were held mostly by owners of plantations, and were for 
all practical purposes tied to the master’s land. 

According to Hinton R. Helper, the “slaveocracy” controlled the 
country almost up to the Civil War. (Helper, The Impending Crisis 
of the South, 1857, pp. 307-316.) 

The Civil War marked the transition from a slaveholding agricul- 
tural society to an industrial wage society. This transition was accom- 
plished with virtually no change in the structure of government. The 
framework of government set up in the Constitution could be used 
equally for a slave and for a capitalist economy. 

It is true, abolition of slavery was accompanied by the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments, But while these al- 
tered the participation of persons in government, they did not alter 
the framework of government itself. 

Not only could the existing structure be fitted to a slave and 
to a capitalist economy; it could likewise be fitted to one whose 
voters were exclusively whites or to one which enfranchised Negroes. 

This fact is emphasized by the Confederate Constitution, spe- 
cifically drawn for this slave system, but differing little from the 
Federal Constitution. It varies from the latter not so much in the 
structure which it sets up as in withdrawing certain additional sub- 
jects from the scope of Congressional legislation.* 

Thus the Constitution of the United States is a mechanical 
framework which fits different economic systems. In view of what 
the Supreme Court has already said on the subject of state regula- 
tion and ownership of business, there is little doubt that it will fit 
a socialist economy. 


Cc. SOCIALISM IS WITHIN 
THE AMENDING POWER 


If not already constitutional, socialism may be set up by consti- 
tutional amendment. 


The original constitution attempted to make three of its provi- 
sions unamendable. Before 1808, the slave trade could not be abol- 


3 In the Confederate Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 8(1) prohibited the Con- 
federate Congress from imposing any tax or duty to foster any branch of 
industry; Art. I, Sec. 8(3) forbade the appropriation of money for internal 
improvements (with certain exceptions), These two divergences were tailored 
to the agricultural interests of the time. There were also special guarantees for 
property in slaves. Otherwise the differences from the Federal Constitution 
were technical and not characteristic of the economic system. 
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ished; likewise, prior to 1808, there could be no change in the re- 
quirements that representatives and direct taxes must be apportioned 
among the states according to population; and no state might without 
its consent be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. The first 
two are obsolete by their own terms. Apportionment of direct taxes 
was partly abolished by the Sixteenth Amendment. In the Constitu- 
tion of today, only the equal suffrage of the states in the Senate is 
placed beyond the reach of amendment. It follows that Socialism, 
as already defined, is within the range of constitutional amendment. 

Those who today suggest that constitutional amendments should 
extend only to matters which do not fundamentally change the exist- 
ing system, forget that this issue was fought out in the Civil War. 
John C. Calhoun formulated precisely that theory in his “Discourse 
on the Constitution and Government of the United States,” 1848- 
1849. He said: 


On the other hand should it [the federal government] suc- 
ceed in obtaining the amendment, the act of the government of 
the separate state which caused the conflict, and operated as a 
negative on the act of the federal government would in all cases 
be overruled; and the latter become operative within its limits. 
. . . In this case, if the act of the latter [that is, of the federal 
government in securing a constitutional amendment] be pre- 
dicated on a power consistent with the character of the constitu- 
tion, the ends for which it was established, and the nature of our 
system of government ;—or more briefly, if it come fairly within 
the scope of the amending power, the state is bound to acquiesce, 
by the solemn obligation which it contracted in ratifying the con- 
stitution. But if it transcends the limits of the amending power— 
be inconsistent with the character of the constitution and the 
ends for which it was established—or with the nature of the sys- 
tem—the result is different. In such case, the state is not bound 
to acquiesce. It may choose whether it will, or whether it will 
not secede from the Union. (Works of John C. Calhoun, 1854 
ed., Vol. I, p. 300.) 


The Civil War denied the supposed right of a nonconsenting 
state to secede where an amendment “transcends the limits of the 
amending power-—be inconsistent with the character of the constitu- 
tion and the ends for which it was established—or with the nature 
of the system.” That is true even though the post-Civil War amend- 
ments touched lightly on the structure of government. In other words, 
no such limitations are recognized, and a constitutional amendment 
can set up any form of government or any economic system as long 
as it does not infringe the equal suffrage of the states in the Senate. 

Under a constitutional amendment, moreover, private property 
may be taken without compensation, if desired. This was done for 
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the first time by the Fourteenth Amendment. It is one of the ironies 
of American constitutional history that the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which provides in its first section that no person may be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, should provide 
in its fourth section that, “neither the United States nor any state 
shall assume or pay . . . any claim for the loss or emancipation of 
any slave; but all such debts, obligations and claims shall be held 
illegal and void.” It all depends on whose ox is gored.* 

The Eighteenth Amendment took private property without com- 
pensation for the second time in American history. It forbade “the 
manufacture, sale . . . transportation . . . or exportation” of intox- 
icating liquors for beverage purposes. This amounted to confiscation; 
but since the confiscation was expressly authorized by the Eighteenth 
Amendment, it was constitutional. (Corneli v. Moore, 267 Fed. 456, 
457; affirmed by Supreme Court, 257 U.8.491.) 


D. CONCLUSION 


Believing themselves threatened with a change to socialism, cap- 
italists today echo the 100-year old arguments of slaveholders who 
felt themselves threatened with a change to capitalism. In both cases, 
the Constitution is said to set up, or at least to entrench, a particular 
economic system. In both cases, it is urged not only that the Consti- 
tution as it stands prohibits abolition of the old system, but that the 
Constitution cannot be fundamentally amended. 


So the antislavery fight assumes new relevance. On the one hand, 
decisions of the Supreme Court have traced a pattern, albeit piece- 
meal, indicating that socialism would be constitutional. But on the 
other, the slavery controversy established that, aside from equal rep- 
resentation of the states in the Senate, there are no limitations on 
the power to amend the Constitution. It follows that socialism may 
be established by constitutional means, 


4 Compensation for emancipated slaves was an open question until the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment. Even the Thirteenth, while liberating 
the slaves, was silent on the question of compensation. Before that, opinion 
seems to have favored compensation, at least for those slaveholders who had 
remained loyal to the Union—principally in the nonseceded slave states of 
Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, Missouri, Kentucky, and to some extent 
in Tennessee. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


In 1923, a very important meeting was held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. Attending this meeting were eight of the 
world’s most successful financiers. Those present were: 


The president of the largest independent steel company; 

The president of the largest utility company; 

The greatest wheat speculator; 

The president of the New York Stock Exchange; 

A member of the president’s cabinet; 

The greatest “bear” in Wall Street; 

Head of the world’s greatest monopoly; 

President of the Bank of International Settlements. 

Certainly we must admit that here were gathered a group of 
the world’s most successful men. At least, men who had found the 
secret of “making money.” Twenty-five years later let’s see where 
these men are: 

The president of the largest independent steel company—Charles 
Schwab—died a bankrupt and lived on borrowed money for fiz 
years before his death. 

The president of the greatest utility company—Samuel Insull— 
died a fugitive from justice and penniless in a foreign land. 

The greatest wheat speculator—Arthur Cutten—died abroad 
insolvent. 

The president of the New York Stock Exchange—Richard Whit- 
ney—was recently released from Sing Sing Penitentiary. 

The member of the president’s cabinet—Albert Fall—was par- 
doned from prison so he could die at home. 

The greatest “bear” in Wall Street—Jesse Livermore—died a 
suicide. 





The head of the greatest monopoly—Ivar Krueger—died a 
suicide. 
The president of the Bank of International Settlements—Leon 
Fraser—died a suicide. 
All of these men learned well the art of making money, 


but not one of them learned how to LIVE. 
Now—won't you stay another day? 


—Printed slip presented to its guests, 
by the Palmland Hotel Court, Fort 
Myers, Florida 
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THE WORLD THE DOLLAR BUILT—A Review 


BY J. RAYMOND WALSH 


This is a book you should buy. 


So far as I know, it is the ablest book since 1945 on the American 
economy and its impact on the world. Its factual data are abundant 
and tested. Their organization is impressive. And the analysis based 
upon them gives the book great merit. 

The author’s broad conclusion is that the United States is a great 
threat to world peace, that this threat derives from the character of 
the nation’s economy, and that important structural changes in that 
economy are essential if depression and war are to be avoided. These 
conclusions are rarely debated publicly. They are the private anxiety 
of thoughtful people everywhere. They require ventilation—above all, 
in the United States. 


Mr. Stein has divided his book into four parts. Part I, “Free 
Enterprise,” analyzes our economy, since 1945, When the war ended, 
the United States owned half the world’s productive capacity. The 
only large uncommitted stocks of heavy goods, food, and capital were 
American. It followed that the United States exercised unprecedented 
authority in the bankrupt countries of Europe. Thus also, it was the 
prime hope for economic development in the rest of the world. 

American policy, directed by corporate advocates of free enter- 
prise, sect out from this pinnacle of strength to reshape the world. The 
price, according to Mr. Stein, has been much too high. For needed 
capital and skills, the world has been asked to become subjects of Free 
Enterprise, American style. 

Mr. Stein exhibits full knowledge of the dominance, in foreign 
and domestic policy, of our giant corporations. He marshals the 
scattered materials of Congressional committees, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the TNEC, and the Department of Justice, to demon- 
strate the tight grasp which top corporations have upon the economy 
and government. 

It is not only control of the economy. It is a vise-like squeeze on 
mass means of communication. Prostitution to the mythology of free 
J]. Raymond Walsh, well-known economist, lecturer, and radio commentator, 
formerly taught economics at Harvard and Williams, and was for a time head 
of the Research Department of the CIO. 
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enterprise has become the hallmark of press and radio. The corpora- 
tions have drowned us in a tidal wave of conservative, even obscurant, 
notions on government and business. The corporations have made 
the American people a “captive audience.” They have harnessed the 
small business man, the professional, the middle class to their political 
dreams of regaining Federal power and of destroying the reforms of 
a quarter of a century. 

In Part II, “The Dangerous Drift,” Mr. Stein describes how the 
fear of depression has pushed this corporate government into a war 
economy. In 1946 it resorted to inflation; since 1946, it has sub- 
sidized exports through ECA, and adopted monumental armament 
expenditures to avoid depression. From 1947 to 1950 military costs 
averaged twelve times those before the war. They have soared since 
then. Forty billions in foreign aid have promoted profitable exports. 

By 1951, the price level was 70 percent above 1944. Profits of 
corporations averaged $32 billion over the first five postwar years. 
They were $21.5 billions a year during the war, $6.2 billions before 
the war. 

In describing our drift toward war, Mr. Stein has posed the 
central issue before us. Our corporate “shadow government” has, he 
thinks, no idea other than to “prime the pump” with ever expanding 
arms. As you read this, the National Security Council will have just 
decided the total volume of such spending for the next fiscal year, 
President Eisenhower will in January have presented to Congress 
his Budget. The proposed armament spending will run near 45 billions 
of dollars, perhaps higher if the current fear of imminent depression 
becomes acute. 

Mr. Stein is explicit in his belief that our monopoly capitalism 
cannot avoid a depression by means of inflation-armament spending. 
The only alternative, he urges, is systematic, structural reform com- 
parable to the New Deal, but more far reaching; reform which would 
alter fundamentally the ownership of property and the present dis- 
tributive shares of American income; a planned, full employment 
economy, such as that advocated by Britain’s Labor Party. Ultimately, 
he believes, war will end our present arms economy anyway. In con- 
trast, the welfare state would emerge from the alternative full em- 
ployment economy. 

In Part III, “The Cold War at Home,” Mr. Stein presents in 
summary fashion the economic and social consequences of our in- 
flation-armament economy. He shows how the corporations have 
deliberately restricted basic production facilities in steel, he describes 
the hunger of 50 million Americans in the midst of food surpluses. He 
diagrams our income pyramid: the upper tenth of Americans get 
32 percent of all income, the lowest tenth one percent; the upper fifth 
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get half, the lowest fifth get four percent of total income. One out of 
two American families earns less than is needed for adequate, albeit 
modest living. 

The effects in premature death for millions; educational de- 
privation of children; steady decay of the public schools; segregation 
of millions under unequal law; restrictions placed on labor; steadily 
rising private indebtedness, higher than ever before; inadequacy of 
our social security—each of these economic and social consequences 
of our economy is separately analyzed in Part III. Mr. Stein’s sum- 
maries of these available facts are painful to read, but necessary for 
understanding and sanity. 

The daily diet of war scares, red scares, submarine scares, atom 
scares, hydrogen bomb scares, flying saucer scares—the scare technique 
in general, orchestrated by press, radio, television, and movies—these 
have won the confusion, not the consent of Americans. The use of 
social terror against dissenters, the abrogation of civil liberties, the 
restriction of civil rights: these cold war techniques at home have 
been used to silence objection to the inflation-arms economy and its 
consequences. 

Now it is apparent why Mr. Stein is so disturbed and why his 
book will disturb readers. In Part IV, “The Global Chain Reaction,” 
he accuses the American government and its corporate bosses of 
initiating the cold war, imposing world-wide inflation, and sparking 
the movement in England, France, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
America toward conservative free-enterprise-minded government. In 
sum, he says that since 1946 a powerful, arrogant, corporate gov- 
ernment in Washington, acting as the executive committee for Amer- 
ican banks and corporations, has led us toward World War III. 


So Mr. Stein urges that now, before it is too late, radical reforms 
must be made in the American economy. What these reforms are, he 
does not specify. Yet clearly he is asking for a revival of that coalition 
which sustained the New Deal from 1933 to 1938. He is urging the 
use of those instruments of public power which would give reality 
to Roosevelt’s “Economic Bill of Rights.” This is the only way to 
avoid war or depression, or both. 


In many’ respects, Mr. Stein has treated Americans too gently. 
Especially, for example, when he discusses the failure of American 
labor leaders to do more than nod consent to the policies of the 
corporate state. Both AFL and CIO Presidents are ardent advocates 
of the cold war, though its fundamental effects cut deep into the 
living standards of their own members. As for other union leaders, 
their minds work in harmonious counterpoint with those of their 
business counterparts. 
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Mr. Stein seems to hope that these leaders of labor, like Rip Van 
Winkle, will awake soon from their slumber. His hope, I am confident, 
will prove but a dream. 


In the compressed and condensed development of his thesis and 
its massive sustaining facts, Mr. Stein did not consider some aspects 
of the cold war now attaining prominence. But they merit attention. 


One of these is the degree of responsibility the British must bear 
for the cold war. That Mr. Churchill first formulated publicly its 
raison d’étre is not conclusive evidence that the policy was hatched 
among Britain’s upper classes. However, it is worth noting that the 
English loan, subsequent American economic and military aid, and 
American world-wide demand for raw materials benefited no economy 
more than that of the British Empire. Today, Mr. Churchill looks 
toward a reduction of world tension. This is most welcome. Its precise 
meaning, however, in broad economic terms, is not yet clear. 


Indeed, the British move toward Moscow threatens to disengage 
Western Europe from NATO’s embrace on the very eve of German 
rearmament, the grand objective of Dulles’ drive since the inception 
of the cold war. 

Apparently the Empire economy, sustained in its capital ac- 
cumulation process by socialist purchase of bankrupt industries at face 
value and 3 percent interest, sustained too by one or two billions per 
year in American aid, has now reached a point of recovery where it 
can alter its posture. It is not as helpless as some would have us be- 
lieve. The British Empire has not yet been reduced to junior partner- 
ship. Its recovery, however shaky, is a fact. 

The British may be meditating a bargaining arrangement between 
sterling and ruble blocs, on the assumption that a profit on such 
trade would more than offset the predictable diminution in American 
aid. 

It would appear that the British Empire, in so far as it retains 
the capacity of independent action, can affect the total world situation 
in a manner favorable to world peace and world prosperity. Mr. 
Stein says nothing of this. 

Again, there is in his book an implicit assumption that Soviet 
power from East Berlin to Peking is somehow primarily a reflex of 
the American thrust. This, however, is a dubious assumption. The 
concentration of Soviet interest, of its thinking and planning is, I 
think, found, somewhere within a triangle, whose points are Moscow, 


New Delhi, and Peking. 


The stupendous internal discipline and the centralized planning 
of capital accumulation within this area must have reduced America’s 
unique power of decision concerning world depression. In five years 
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the foreign trade of the Soviet bloc may equal the foreign trade of 
the United States. The dynamic of the Soviet economy, in short, is 
such that the world impact of an American depression would not and 
could not be that of 1929-39. This is conspicuously absent from Mr. 
Stein’s book. 

Mr. Stein understands that the motivations behind the cold war, 
and the inflation-armament economy in America are multiple, and 
that they include the belief that Soviet power can be rolled back and 
perhaps destroyed. But it now seems clear that the United States 
and its allies lack the resources to accomplish such a task. Such re- 
sources did in fact exist between 1919 and 1939. Later developments 
in China and Eastern Europe have so altered the structure of world 
power that a rollback or destruction of Soviet power is probably 
not possible. The fact seems to be understood by Churchill, Nehru, 
and Malenkov. It seems obscure to Dulles, Humphrey, and Wilson. 
What this amounts to is this: co-existence is no longer a theory; it 
is not a choice; it is a fact. I am not sure Mr. Stein agrees. 

Throughout Mr. Stein’s book, we hear the voices of a billion 
people in Africa and Asia, It is a profound pedal point to world 
disharmony. Their statements at the UN are cries for help which will 
go unheeded in Washington. But a kind of independence has come 
into play here, in acts of resistance to American initiative and cold 
war, regardless of consequences. I have in mind protests which India, 
Burma, and Indonesia have leveled against American policy to their 
own apparent detriment. Or the fifteen occasions in the last two 
years, in which five to seven South American nations have voted in 
the UN against the stand of the State Department. 


After World War I every national revolutionary movement of 
independence was cither suppressed, or had sold out to the West by 
1927. In sharp contrast, after World War II, not one such movement 
has been suppressed (Morocco excepted). Not one has sold its soul. 
The revolutionary movements of the colonial world daily increase 
their power to affect decisions on world affairs—a fact of massive and 
hopeful importance. 

I agree with Mr. Stein that the next decade will be decisive 
for the human race. Atomic power will be harnessed to man’s welfare 
or man’s destruction. The advanced nations will answer the world’s 
call for help or they will face a billion people in total rebellion against 
the corporate powers of the western world. We Westerners will learn 
to manage and plan our economies for human welfare or we will de- 
generate into some form of fascism which the rest of the world, 
Communist and non-Communist, will reject. 

I do not believe that the power of decision rests with Dulles, 
Humphrey, or Wilson. Neither the Mellons nor the DuPonts, nor the 
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two together, nor the two with the Morgans and Rockefellers added, 
can impose a choice. They could in 1898; they did in 1917. They 
took part in 1941. But today, in a world grown small through science 
and technology, and lashed by revolutionary social change, these de- 
cisions will be made by people the world around. 

Gunther Stein’s The World The Dollar Built, (MR Press, 1953, 
$4), if widely read, will clarify the minds and harden the will of Amer- 
icans for peace. In a time of extraordinary fear and confusion, it will 
help readers to know what to do and why. It will, in short, provide 
understanding and direction toward decisions which can restore a sane 
and humane character to the exercise of American power. No more 
could be asked of a book or of a man. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
By Arthur Eggleston 








WHO DOESN'T BELIEVE IN CLASS STRUGGLE? 


During intervals of comparative industrial peace in the conflict 
between the workers’ demand for more and industry’s insistence upon 
less, American labor leaders, beginning with Samuel Gompers, seem 
compelled periodically to re-examine the question whether there are 
classes in America in the Marxian sense and whether the conflicts 
into which they lead their members are inevitable and constitute 
class warfare. 


Since the climate at almost any time during the past 75 years, 
and particularly today, is not conducive to a frank answer—this in 
itself is an eloquent bit of affirmative evidence—the debate tends 
to be somewhat one-sided. About the only labor leaders you hear 
are those who—like Samuel Gompers in the past, and Teamster Union 
President Dave Beck and Steelworkers Union President David J. 
McDonald very recently—hold up their hands in horror at the very 
thought that there is a class struggle going on in our society. This, 
despite labor organization constitutions and the facts of life which 
say there is, 

Dave Beck urges labor and management “to rid themselves of 
old-fashioned, actually Marxian notions that they are forever locked 
in bitter opposition. . . . The key to a magnificent future lies not in 
industrial peace, which implies a compact between warring factions, 
but in industrial fellowship based on a common understanding and 
goal.” (Quoted in The Nation, December 5, 1953.) 

McDonald, whose petulant and childish feud against CIO Presi- 
dent Walter P. Reuther is all mixed up with the question of class 
conflict, says the same thing in a different way. He is the great labor 
champion of what he calls “democratic capitalism,” and he may have 
been driven a little deeper into conservatism than he intended to go 
by the fact that Reuther used to be a professed socialist and makes 
proposals to strengthen the economy which many extreme conserva- 
tives still call socialism. McDonald agrees with Benjamin F. Fairless, 
head man in US. Steel, that the steel union and the steel industry 
are “partners . . . in a joint enterprise.” A recent joint visit by Mc- 
Donald and Fairless to six steel plants in one day—“to hear griev- 
ances at the source”—was supposed to dramatize the new look in 
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harmonious labor relations and presumably eliminate what Fairless 
termed (at a gala dinner given for McDonald) “endless and sense- 
less” strikes. On other occasions, this cold and calculating financier- 
industrialist has demanded that strikes be ended “once and for all,” 
as though there were an economit nostrum for the industrial strife 
which periodically reveals the existence of a cleavage in our society. 
The goal of industrial “peace,” says Fairless (he doesn’t go as far as 
Beck), can be achieved “if we rid ourselves of the utterly false idea 
that our economic interests are in conflict.” 


Beck is a horse of a different color. A life-long Republican and 
conservative, he is also a wealthy owner of stocks, bonds, a hotel, 
and other investments, as well as one of the most dynamic, aggressive, 
ambitious, and capable of present-day labor leaders. (Years ago they 
used to say on the West Coast he was a frustrated captain of in- 
dustry.) His union now has about 1,300,000 members and, thanks to 
his masterful organizing ability, is probably growing faster than any 
other union in America. He makes frequent speeches to chambers 
of commerce, business men’s luncheon clubs, the American Legion, 
and other similar groups on such subjects as the glories of “free en- 
terprise,” industrial fellowship as a substitute for conflict, and the 
evils of Communism and socialism. It is probable that Beck is held 
in greater esteem by more enemies of labor than any other labor 
leader. 

Does Beck really believe that not only can we have “industrial 
peace” but even “industrial fellowship” and, by implication, that 
there does not exist under our capitalist system of production for profit 
an inevitable and irrepressible conflict? It is difficult to say. Beck 
came from the other side of the tracks, as the saying goes, and he 
has been around the labor movement for nearly forty years. He may 
figure that anti-labor and anti-socialist hysteria being what it is ir 
America, his conservative, “hand-of-fellowship” approach is good 
public relations. 

It may be. But one can’t help wondering if any teamster strike, 
or any strike for that matter, in a long and bloody history of conflict 
has ever been labeled by employers and the press anything but “un- 
timely,” “irresponsible,” “unnecessary,” “frivolous,” and “unjustified.” 
These are hardly the terms that “partners” in industry should use 
to each other. : 

Sometimes, on the other hand, there has been too much “har- 
mony” and “industrial fellowship” exhibited by Beck’s union to the 
employers. One great example was on the West Coast some two de- 
cades ago when teamsters were assured of better wage contracts if 
they would refrain from organizing the warehousemen. It was only 
after Harry Bridges’ longshoremen broke through this conspiracy in 
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the mid-30s and organized the warehousemen into powerful units of 
what then became the International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union that the Teamsters laid claim to this jurisdiction. The 
fight is still on, and the new National Labor Relations Board has just 
called elections in six San Francisto warehouses under contract to 
the ILWU. Maybe Beck’s “public relations” is paying off—for him 
and the Teamsters. What it could do to the warehousemen and their 
conditions is another story. 

The fact is—and it is known either instinctively or historically 
to all of Beck’s and MacDonald’s members—that there has never been 
a time in the history of the capitalist world when the “harmony” 
theory has worked unless labor unions were destroyed or corrupted. 
In the United States, the only places where harmony ever really 
reigned and “endless and senseless” strikes were eliminated, have been 
localities where harmony was effected with shotguns, blackjacks, 
bludgeons, citizens committees, pliant judges and governors, company 
spies and agents, injunctions, jail sentences, and starvation. (But you 
understand, of course, there is no class struggle in America and no 
conflict of interest between the owners of the means of production 
and the non-owners who can only live by working for wages.) 


What are some of the proposed substitutions for the Marxian 
theory of social conflict? One we merely mention in passing. J. C. 
Fliigel in a book entitled Psycho-Analysis of the Family said, in all 
seriousness it must be presumed: “The influence of displaced father- 
hatred is probably in large measure responsible for the fact that strikes 
and other crude forms of rebellion against authority in industry occur 
principally among the working classes, where the tyranny of the 
father is often of a primitive and repressive type.” There is a great 
temptation to elaborate on this, though it probably isn’t worth it, ex- 
cept to ask whether Dr. Fliigel ever saw a wealthy old man brandish- 
ing his will. He made one acute observation, though. It is certainly 
true that “strikes and other crude forms of rebellion against authority 
in industry occur principally among the working classes.” (Fliigel is 
quoted in Industrial Conflict, Psychological Interpretation, 1939, p. 
278.) 

Let’s go on to Archbishop-Bishop Hoban of Cleveland, who de- 
livered the invocation on the first day of the CIO convention in 
that city last November 16. He prayed that the rich and powerful 
would respect the rights of the poor (not specified), and that “our 
rulers of industry” would be inspired “to look with sympathy upon 
the poverty, the suffering and the lowliness of the multitude.” Cer- 
tainly one of the least costly activities of modern-day civilization is 
“looking with sympathy.” When he dealt with the “workman,” Arch- 
bishop-Bishop Hoban was more specific; “Instruct the workman, that 
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he may be content with his vocation and give an honest day’s work 
for a just wage.” And lest there be any rebellion by the workman 
against his lot, the Archbishop-Bishop further prayed poetically: 
“Calm the winds of discontent, and bid the waves of restlessness be 
stilled.” Well, the obvious rejoinder is that no civilization and no 
working class ever got anywhere that way. 

Then there is the fakery of Moral Rearmament, the Oxford 
Movement as it used to be called, the Buchmanite racket. These 
people sit around in little rooms and massage each other’s souls. 
Strikes and industrial disputes are merely miasmatical manifestations 
of souls in torment, emanations from hearts overloaded with evil. No 
one knows where all the money comes from for chateaux in Switzer- 
land, trips to Europe with all expenses paid, and the rest of it. But 
they have dedicated themselves to the task of ending one of our 
great economic and political problems, strikes—and maybe labor 
unions, too. 





A lot of union leaders and members fall into one or the othe: 
of the traps described above, apparently without realizing that accep- 
tance of the “classless society” theory means that men who fight for 
civil, economic, and political rights and face up to the realities of 
life in America are “irresponsible agitators” bent on “setting class 
against class.” They are “creating” class warfare where none existed 
before, where once harmony, mutuality of interest, and industrial fel- 
lowship reigned. This is a very convenient theory for Ben Fairless of 
U.S. Steel and other representatives of Big Business. “Why Beck, why 
McDonald, why unions, and above all, why strikes?” they ask. A 
loud echo answers on radio, TV, in the newsreels, and in the editorial 
columns. 

And so Beck’s and McDonald’s public relations gimmick becomes 
a gigantic propaganda eight-ball from behind which labor, in times 
of open and sometimes deadly conflict, vainly tries to make its voice 
heard and the issues understood. Since there is no real conflict of 
interests—thunder the editorial writers, the radio and TV commenta- 
tors, public officials, and industry—the strikers and their leaders are 
“irresponsible,” the strike “untimely,” “unjustified,” “precipitant.” 

Beck and McDonald should stop acting like actors who_ have 
wandered onto the wrong stage with the wrong script. It is natural, 
tactical, and wise in this war that. never stops for a Commerce Sec- 
retary Weeks to say, as he did at the NAM convention in New York 
last month, that the “owners of business” are the families with savings 
accounts and insurance policies and that critics of our system and 
particularly of the present Big Business government are “fanning the 
dying embers of class struggle.” But at the very same convention, 
Beck’s and McDonald’s “partners” applauded not only the statements 
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that there is no class struggle but also statements which demonstrate 
that there is: “We have permitted so-called labor leaders to develop 
a monopolistic control over the jobs in many productive fields,” said 
John T. Brown, president of J. I. Case Co., adding, “this power has 


been used to promote a political ideology socialistic and totalitarian 
in nature.” 


If Beck and McDonald don’t think he is talking directly at them, 
as the leaders of “international labor unions” which are “monopo- 
listic,” let them examine some of the things that pass for “socialism” 
in 1953 America. The real creeping, flowing and engulfing nature 
of “socialism” is seen in Barron’s, national business and financial 
weekly, for November 16, 1953. The 29 billion dollar tax-amortiza- 
tion giveaway program to the biggest of Big Business from 1950 to 
date is the “nose of the camel of socialism” making its way into the 
“American tent”! This is the defense program by which steel, auto, 
chemical, textile, railroad, and utility giants build new plants and 
equipment with tax money. And, as AFL’s Radio Commentator 
Frank Edwards says (WOR, 10 p.m.): “They get the buildings— 
you get the bills.” 


Let Beck and McDonald recall that although Samuel Gompers’ 
“more-and-more” philosophy of what workers and unions wanted 
was supposed to be the antithesis of socialism, nevertheless Clarence 
E. Bonnet, economics professor and author of Employers’ Associations 
in the United States (1922), said quite rightly: “The ‘more-and- 
more’ philosophy of Samuel Gomperts, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, if fulfilled would inevitably lead to some form 
of socialism or anarchy, however much he may denounce the social- 
ists and their various schemes and proposals.” (P. 16.) 


In order to answer the question whether there are classes in 
America in the Marxian sense and class warfare and a class struggle, 
one must take account of a social fact which is so obvious that, like 
Poe’s famous letter, it escapes attention. 


Most of the time, we’re looking in the wrong direction. We ex- 
pect to find evidence of the class struggle on the labor side of the 
conflict. But class warfare in the United States is coming from another 
direction. It is coming from those who din into our ears the soothing 
hogwash that there is no struggle and no conflict of interest between 
a handful of corporations and individuals who own and control the 
means of production, and the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people who own nothing but a bit of personal property and their 
ability to work. 

The NAM, the United States Chamber of Commerce, employer- 
financed tax and research institutes and foundations, business propa- 
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gandists, financial and industrial leaders, their spokesmen in Congress 
and on the bench and in the executive branch of government, all 
act as though there always has been and always will be a class 
struggle. Almost all the major economic, legislative, and political ac- 
tions taken and policies adopted in Washington during the past decade 
have been along class lines, to strengthen the position of the com- 
batant who is most insistent that there is no conflict. Taft-Hartley, 
the Smith Act, the McCarran Internal Security Act, the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act, the prosecutions brought under them, the 
court decisions and savage sentences, all recognize tacitly the existence 
of a class struggle and class warfare in this country and elsewhere. 
Every decision made, policy adopted, legislation proposed, and law 
passed, recognizes that there are class interests to be protected or 
curbed. The notorious Congressional investigations and the Attorney 
General’s indecent misuse of his power and office are all incidents 
in the class war, intended to strengthen one combatant and weaken 
the other. 


The most inconsequential politician who ever bootlicked his way 
into Congress as spokesman for business and industry, or the most 
venal judge who ever sat on the bench and slanted decisions in favor 
of Big Business, has a higher standing in social life than Beck and 
McDonald can ever gain as labor leaders. This double standard mani- 
fests itself on all occasions in political, economic, academic, and pub- 
lic relations. 

The real job which the “harmony” boys, Beck and McDonald, 
have yet to tackle is to convince the financial and industrial leaders 
of America and their executive, legislative, and judicial agents in 
state and national government that there are no classes, no class 
struggle, and no class warfare in this country. So far, it seems that 


these cold-eyed realists cling to the Marxian theory of the irrepres- 
sible conflict. 





Unfortunately, an economic system motivated by competition and 
self-interest does not necessarily lead to the good of all. We know 
now that it leads, rather, to a systém dominated by monstrous cartels, 
trusts, and monopolies which oftentimes lead whole nations around 
by the nose, and which, even in wartime, often subordinate the 
people’s interest, the national interest, to materialistic self-interest. 

—Murray D. Lincoln, President of the 
Cooperative League of the United States 
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WORLD EVENTS 
By Scott Nearing 








A Policy Pointed Toward Depression and Disaster 


President Eisenhower says that he is leading the United States 
along the road to prosperity and security. Actually, he is leading to- 
ward depression and disaster, because he is basing his policies on two 
false assumptions. One, that business-for-profit will keep the United 
States and the West prosperous: through 1954-56. Two, that strength 
through armed might will bring stability and security to the country 
and the world in the years immediately ahead. Any Chief of State, 
however benevolent his intentions, who bases his 1954 decisions on 
these twin fallacies will doom himself and his party to disappoint- 
ment and political defeat. 

Businessmen, politicos, admirals, generals, and public relations 
experts surrounding the President are blind leaders, because their 
own special interests are so close to their eyes that they cannot see 
the larger general interests looming in the background. 

Public policy usually rests upon the past. It operates for a 
fleeting present and into an undetermined future. An idea which 
proved workable yesterday may be as obstructive today as a horse 
and buggy on a crowded two-lane highway. It is not enough for 
Eisenhower’s advisers to point out that business-for-profit brought 
prosperity to Old England and New England during the last cen- 
tury; or that a balance of armed might prevented general war in 
Europe from 1815 to 1914. That was yesterday. We are living today 
in another kind of world. Statesmanship must foresee and prepare 
for the ever-changing, ever-renewing forces of nature and society. 


Three Parts Of An Argument 


The proposition that business-for-profit will lead to depression 
and that armed might will result in war may be supported by an 
argument in three parts. 

Part I. Accumulated, reinvested profits will produce more goods 
and services than the purchasing power of the domestic and the for- 
eign market can handle. The normal reaction to market glut will be a 
throttling down of production, leading to less wages, less buying, less 
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consuming. This is the familiar business spiral on its way down. 


Recent experience in Japan, Germany, and the United States 
suggests that the business spiral descent may be checked, arrested, 
and even reversed by drastic government intervention, of which the 
most potent form is spending on armaments. Such spending will also 
increase deficits, augment debts, and edge up inflation. So far as 
our experience goes, there is no other form of government interven- 
tion that will prevent business-for-profit in 1954 from running its 
long established course through recession into depression. 


Part II. High military spending will place admirals and generals 
in a dominant position and keep them there—getting ready for war. 


The military is only one of many government departments. Con- 
sequently it should be only one among many voices. But the military 
in the United States has already subdivided itself into three parts: 
army, navy, air, with a Secretary of Defense having a fourth voice 
and vote. This is only the first paragraph of the story. Four-fifths 
of the money spent by the United States government for all purposes 
goes for war—past, present, and future. Since the power to spend is 
the power to rule, the military spenders dominate the shaping of 
public policy. 


When nations become sated and exhausted with destruction and 
slaughter, as they did after 1918 and 1945, the military surveys its 
effectives, selects a new “enemy,” regroups its forces, steps up its 
propaganda, secures additional appropriations, and gets ready for the 
next orgy of wholesale destructién and mass murder. 


Preparations for future wars are rendered easier in victorious 
countries, because military conflict provides full employment at the 
same time that it makes for change and excitement, thus furnishing 
both bread and circuses. 


Part III of the Argument brings the payoff. Any modern war, 
fought between major powers and continued for more than a brief 
pegiod, will bankrupt the economy, bring on inflation, and reduce 
the standard of living of all participants. During war, the military 
takes over. The military exists to destroy and kill. When there is 
nothing left to destroy and no one left to kill, the military becomes 
superfluous, and since it is not self-supporting, it must perish for 
lack of enemies to challenge and wars to fight. 


Recently, the military has succeeded in harnessing science and 
technology and directing their energies toward its objective—whole- 
sale destruction and mass annihilation. The consequences of this 
formidable alliance became evident during the wars that began in 
1936. Atomics have added to the destructivity potential of the fright- 
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ful military machines which seared the earth from 1914 to 1918 
and from 1936 to 1945. 


We are now in a position to summarize our argument and state 
its conclusion: 

(I) Profit accumulation and reinvestment increase productivity. 

(II) Excess products are liquidated by military spending. 

(III) Military spending puts the destroyers and killers in power. 

(IV) Destroyers and killers plus science and technology equals 
social suicide. 


How Are The Mighty Fallen 


Men, no matter how highly placed, who proceed from false as- 
sumptions, will arrive at erroneous conclusions. A king as well as a 
beggar may stub his toe, fall, and be muddied in the ditch. 

Roosevelt and Churchill both accepted the twin fallacies. Both 
were defeated by them. President Roosevelt, in 1936, said: “Mothers 
and fathers, I tell you, and I say it again and again, that never will 
your sons be sent to die on foreign battlefields.’ He lived to send 
millions of these very boys to kill and be killed in Europe and Asia. 
Prime Minister Churchill said: “I did not become his Majesty’s First 
Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire.” Yet he actually played the role of liquidator. 

President Eisenhower was sure, on January 20, 1953, that he 
was destined to lead the United States to prosperity and security as 
the dominant world empire. Long before 1956, he will be as disap- 
pointed as President Wilson was when he tried to sell the League 
of Nations Covenant to the American people in 1919 and 1920, and 
make himself the first World President. 


Straws In The Wind 


Comments on the outcome of present-day policies may always 
be checked by the actual course of events. While I was writing thjs 
analysis, that ardent and sometimes overenthusiastic salesman of pros- 
perity-through-profits and peace-through-power, U.S. News @ World 
Report, brought out its issue of December 4, 1953. Two pages, 13 
and 14, in this issue carry the following assertions: 

(1) World tensions will decrease as the war danger lessens. 
There will be more peace talk. Arms spending will decline. Business 
will convert to a peacetime basis. 

(2) Malenkov will offer peace. France, Italy, and Britain, all 
friends of the United States, will do more business with Russia. The 
United States will turn toward isolation. 
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(3) Forty billions spent on foreign aid since 1945 have pro- 
duced growing coolness toward United States leadership, reviving in- 
terest in Russia, 


(4) Consequently several United States policies are likely to 
mect defeat in the near future. Among these policies are a European 
army, boycott of East-West trade, continued exclusion of the Peking 
Government from the United Nations, a continuance of the Indo- 
China War, the unification of Korea under President Rhee, strong 
containment pressure on the Communists. 


(5) Business in the United States is on the decline. New mili- 
tary orders are heavily cut. Arms spending will be replaced by private 
spending and investment. The present policy is to encourage private 
enterprise and private business. Jobs will not be easy to find. Cost 
of living is likely to decrease. Prices will be reduced slowly and 
moderately. The economic downturn is to be slow and mild—no 
repetition of 1929. 


Similar summaries will be found for the same week in other peri- 
odicals devoted to current events. These reviews of political and eco- 
nomic trends are important because they show that the prosperity- 
through-profits and peace-through-power formulations, already, at 
- this early date, are failing to produce the results they were adver- 
tised to achieve. 


Straws, blowing in the winds of history, indicate the direction 
and the velocity of the air currents. Anyone with the knack of putting 
two and two together must realize that after a year in the White 
House President Eisenhower is failing to make good on his promises 
of prosperity and peace. Within narrowing limits, the social system 
for which the President is a spokesman may have peace or prosperity. 
In the 1930s, for example, it gave the world peace, of sorts, with 
depression. In the 1940s it gave the world full employment with 
general war. Many citizens of the United States were naive enough 
to believe that because the President had a good military record and 
agpleasing personality he would be able to take liberties with histor- 
ical forces. They should realize, by this time, how far they were 
from understanding the situation. The President and his backers are 
assuming that because private enterprise and private business were 
able to expand the United States economy in the years before 1910, 
and at the same time keep out of a major war, they should be able 
to turn the same trick half a century later. A friend who lives in 
a small town recently made an appointment to have his eyes tested. 
“I cannot imagine what is the matter with my eyes, Doc,” he told 
the occulist. “Did you run up the stairs to my office just now?” “Why, 
no. I stopped running up stairs when I turned fifty.” “Your eyes are 
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as old as your legs,” said the oculist. Perhaps that answer sums up 
the issue as well or better than another. Neither United States econ- 
omy nor United States policy is running up the stairs of history at 
this juncture. 


The Soviet Union And The Chinese Revolution 


Readers who have been enjoying Monthly Review’s series con- 
taining Joan Robinson’s impressions of China will appreciate this 
bit of background material from Charles P. Fitzgerald who spent 
more than fifteen years in China, learning and studying its civiliza- 
tion. From 1946 to 1950, he was the cultural attaché at the British 
Embassy in China and was in Peking when the Communists occupied 
the city. Fitzgerald’s Revolution in China (1952) is a popular account 
of the Mao regime and its background in Chinese history. 


People who believe that Soviet Russia made the Chinese Revolu- 
tion should ponder this book, particularly the chapters on Christianity 
and the Chinese Revolution, and Revolution and Orthodoxy. In the 
latter the author argues that Mao has not copied or followed Moscow 
but has his own version of Communism, especially adapted to Chinese 
conditions. “The world for the Chinese has always mattered more 
than heaven. It has always been what to do about the government 
of mankind rather than. what to do about the individual soul which 
has seemed to them important and urgent.” Hence the Chinese Com- 
munists have accepted and adapted the Communist emphasis on so- 
cial evolution and made it the keystone of a new religion. Here are 
several illuminating passages, taken from pages 148, 149, 150, and 
151: 


The new religion proclaims its own infallibility and the per- 
verse wickedness of its opponents. It makes no pretence of democ- 
racy or free will, it does not permit any other view to share its 
power or dispute with its authority. It announces a programme, 
taking many years to achieve, which promises a steady improve- 
ment in the condition of human life, ending in a paradise: ang 
this paradise will exist here on earth, not in some imagine 
heaven. This programme is not dependent on the favour of gods 
but on the efforts of men, and above all on the guidance of the 
elect, the Communist Party, the incarnation of the leadership of 
the working class, the most vital .element in human society. 

The new system has obtained the support of the people, has 
satisfied the aspiration of the literates, and has won to itself the 
devotion of the men of religious temperament. The Communists 
in China are dedicated men, selfless and sincere, blind to any 
criticism of their belief, narrow and devout, hard working, in- 
corruptible and self-assured. They have learned a doctrine -and 
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understood its teaching; they practice its virtues, they have no 
conception that it can have defects. They are fanatics. 

As understood in China the Communist doctrine makes the 
people sacred and sovereign. The people can do no wrong, the 
people are the source of all power and authority. The Commu- 
nist Party is merely the agent. Just as the Emperor was the agent 
of heaven sent to rule the earth, so the Communist Party is the 
instrument by which the supreme people rule themselves. 

No one who has observed the Chinese Communists in their 
daily treatment of the poor and simple peasantry will deny that 
a very different and wholly new spirit has been shown. . . . The 
corollary of the absolute faith in the doctrine of Marx and Mao 
Tse-tung is the actual practice of virtues which this faith com- 
mends. The religion of the Communists is not all one-sided; with 
belief goes performance, and the nature of the Communist good 
works is as closely related to the central doctrine of their faith 
as Christian charity is to the Sermon on the Mount. 


This is a religion not of personal salvation but of collective 
improvement. 





THE WONDERS OF PROFITABLE ENTERPRISE 


There can be no doubt that foreign trade is a key to world 
peace. ...I think I can testify to that with a little anecdote from 
World War II. 

Our National Cash Register office in Paris was on the line of 
march when Hitler’s Wehrmacht rumbled into town along the Champs 
Elyseé. One of the tanks swerved out of line and headed straight for 
the office. The tank came to a halt and disgorged a German soldier 
who thundered on the door and made it plain he wanted to com 
in. So in he came, and there he stood in that enemy uniform—with 
a gun on his hip and a grim look on his face. Our employees had 
a bad moment, and then the German suddenly smiled and said: “I’m 
frog. the National Cash Register Company in Berlin. I’m sorry I 
can’t stay very long, but I was just wondering if you made your quota 
last year?” 





I think that little story goes to show that friendly business rela- 
tions do take the edge off belligerency—at least so far as individuals 
are concerned. When people of different countries are associated in 
a mutually profitable enterprise, they frequently overcome traditional 
animosities. 

—From a speech by S. C. Allyn, president of the 
National Cash Register Company, at the NAM 
meeting in New York, December 2, 1953. 
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LETTERS FROM A VISITOR TO CHINA, 
JULY 1953 


BY JOAN ROBINSON 


PART III 
The Arts 


It is a lean time for creative literature—nothing but moral stories 
popularizing the Marriage Law or celebrating heroes of work and 
battle, and easy-reading primers for young and old. Patriotic writing 
is always a bore—I do not know why. Perhaps literature requires an 
element of satire, of protest, or at least of detachment from the world. 
We can take Henry V from Shakespeare because he also wrote Troilus 
and Cressida. 

It is not so much that satirical writing could not get published 
(though that may be so) but that it would be completely out of tune 
with the times—and to belabor the bad old days is already out of 
date. There should be, however, an interesting crop of autobiographies 
a little later, especially from characters such as members of national 
minorities, or peasant women, who have suddenly become articulate. 

The same law does not seem to apply to painting—captains and 
kings and orthodox theology have been the subjects of masterpieces, 
so why not the model worker or the repentant mother-in-law? 

The revolt against colonialism has led to a revival of native arts, 
but at the same time the immense prestige of the Soviets attaches 
itself to a style of painting which in Russia is at the level of the 
Chantrey Bequest and in Chinese hands comes out at the level of 
Sunday school cards. Judging by the glimpses I caught of it, art 
teaching from the nursery school upwards is fostering this tendency. 

At the same time there are many people who realize the situation 

and are working away at trying to revivify traditional styles and 
adapt them to modern uses. For them it is a desperate race against 
time, but they have scored some successes already and are full of 
hope. The movement to develop native styles has the backing of 
Chairman Mao, and, in respect to architecture at least, of the Soviet 
experts themselves, 
Mrs. Robinson, the distinguished British economist who teaches at Cambridge, 
was a visitor to New China during the past summer, with a delegation of 
businessmen organized by the British Council for the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Trade. 
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Handicraft industry is very much alive and will play a big part 
in the economy for some time to come, providing consumer goods 
while investment goes into heavy industry. Handicrafts are not just 
fancy work, like carving balls within balls within balls out of solid 
ivory (prodigious skill that might be lavished on a better cause) ; they 
produce all sorts of everyday objects—straw hats, paper umbrellas, 
plaited bamboo mats, fans (which are useful as well as fanciful), 
earthenware storage pots—all made with an innate sense of form that 
comes out even in the way a market woman arranges a heap of eggs 
on her stall. 

There must be many people in the interior and among the min- 
orities who are living before the Fall—who have never seen an-ugly 
man-made object. If only industrial design and propaganda art can 
be rescued from its present confusion in time, we might see one more 
Chinese miracle—people going straight from the unconscious good 
taste of folk art to sophisticated good taste without passing through 
a phase of vulgarization in between. 

I spent a delightful old-world Sunday evening with C. going 
round the art dealers’ shops. Here you see everything from priceless 
Han jades and Chou bronzes (‘many of them are genuine”) to 
modern paintings. You sit down and drink tea while the dealer and 
his brothers and his uncle (goodness knows how a shop without cus- 
tomers can support so many fat men) hang up one scroll after another. 
No indecent importunity to buy—just look and enjoy yourself. C. is 
a connoisseur, and I felt that I learned a lot by looking with him. 
He told me that the great period for picking up bargains from treas- 
ures sold by distressed families is now over; supplies have dried up 
and the market has hardened. 


The fashionable modern painter is noted for being 93 years old 
and for having begun life as a carpenter. But besides this, he paints 
in a free bold style (though with great age and great fame he is 
growing careless) that is perfectly Chinese, yet is something fresh and 
in the spirit of the times. 

In music the Russian influence is nothing to complain of ; modern 
singing of cheerful vigorous patriotic tunes exists side by side with 
the various traditional styles of Chinese music. (This is quite beyond 
me, though I have got as far as understanding that one could learn to 
appreciate it.) At the concert in the Workers’ Palace we heard ex- 
amples of every style; from the applause, the traditional ones are evi- 
dently still more popular than the modern. 

The pure classical opera is being fostered, though it has been 
slightly westernized, the property man and orchestra being concealed 
behind curtains, and there is sometimes even a painted backcloth. I 
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got acquainted with an opera fan who spoke strongly against this 
tendency. I quite agree with her. It is perfectly easy to accept the 
convention that an actor walking round the stage is going for twenty 
miles along a road, but against a stationary painted landscape the illu- 
sion is lost. Moreover part of the art lies in exquisitely detailed mim- 
ing, which fills the bare stage with horses or marching armies or a 
boat crossing a river. 

The piece that I enjoyed most was almost pure ballet with 
superb costumes and wonderful leaps and acrobatics—an episode from 
Monkey. I am a devotee of Waley’s translation so that it gave me 
particular pleasure. Dear Monkey! 

The opera form is also used for modern subjects. I saw a piece 
about the struggle between the generations over the Marriage Law. 
Though stylized, the acting is perfectly lucid and full of feeling. As 
far as an outsider could judge, the adaptation of traditional form to 
modern content was successful—at any rate to me it was a moving 
and memorable theatrical experience. 

They also have straight plays in the western manner, which I 
heard praised by foreigners (I have not had time to see one myself). 

The Cantonese opera is coarser, noisier, and more gaudy than 
the aristocratic opera of Peking. It was a popular art played in the 
open air in villages and has only in recent times been brought into 
the theatre. 

Both in Peking and in Canton there is a real public for the 
opera, composed of all classes and brows, something like the Vic in 
old days, before it went to the West End. 


The Dam 


You have no doubt read accounts of the great river-control pro- 
jects. The first stage of the main ones has now been completed. 
(The Pearl River still gets out of hand, as we know to our cost— 
we were delayed several precious days by the railway between Hong 
Kong and Canton being cut by floods. It was a grim sight to see 
miles and miles of inundated land; but we were told that, whereas 
in old days whole villages would have been ruined, now the people 
are fed and helped to begin reconstruction as soon as it becomes 
possible. ) 

There is a scheme under construction a night’s train journey from 
Peking. The scheme as a whole is a relatively small one, but it has 
one of the largest individual dams. 30,000 workers are employed on 
it in continuous eight hour shifts (under arc lamps at night). We 
drove up (a lorry ride from the station) just as the morning shift 
was going on—a mile of moving men from the great camp on the 
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plain to the work site. The tunnel which will ultimately be harnessed 
for a power station is completed and the concrete-lined overflow 
slipway is half made. The main work is the huge dam. It catches the 
river as it enters a gorge in a range of scraggy hills and will make a 
great lake in the plain behind. The soil is moved by men each with 
two baskets hung from a pole over his shoulder, or in a hand barrow 
fastened to a bicycle wheel. For stones, two men carry one basket ‘on 
a pole. It is a fantastic feat of organization; the work goes on at a 
steady easy rhythm; you never hear a ganger shouting or see the pro- 
cessions getting confused. Each group of workers is briefed before the 
shift and knows just what to do. Four spiked rollers were pressing the 
sand—otherwise no mechanical equipment to be seen. At narrow 
places where the rollers cannot work, teams press the earth with heavy 
wooden tamps, two men to each, keeping up a steady tom-tom beat 
for an hour without a break. 

The dam is 1,300 feet across the base and will rise to a height 
above ground of 150 feet. About two thirds remains to raise, basket- 
ful by basketful. 


Dull would he be of soul that could pass by 


A sight so touching in its majesty. 


The young engineers who explained things to us were also an impres- 
sive spectacle. At present, China leans heavily on the advice of ex- 
perts supplied by her Soviet elder brother, but evidently she is 
rapidly building up a generation of technicians who will be able to 
stand on their own feet. 

The workers have been recruited from the villages which will 
benefit from the schéme—they are volunteers, but each county has a 
quota, so presumably if one failed a certain amount of pressure would 
be put on to get the numbers up. The men are paid on piece rates 
(a chit for each barrow load) with bonuses for good work allocated 
by the group among its members. There are medical services and 
education and entertainment provided at the camp. Many are learn- 
ing to read in their spare time. 

On the way back, appropriately enough, we had a sight of the 
Great Wall, which must have been built by much the same technique 
under very different human conditions. 


(To be concluded) 





Twenty five years ago it was thought contemptible to be called 
a Socialist. Today it is ridiculous not to be one. 


—Dr. Norman Bethune 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


There was a time when we were never quite sure whether we would have 
enough publishable material to fill the next issue. Would that article that 
had been promised arrive in time? Or would we have to scurry around at 
the last moment looking for something to plug the gap? And those questions 
used to arise in the days of 32-page issues. It’s all different now. We have 
a solid backlog of publishable material and more coming in than we can 
handle, even with 48- and 64-page issues. That doesn’t mean that we are 
refusing all new contributions. There must always be room for articles of 
special timeliness and excellence. But it does mean that we have to turn 
down many things that we judge to be of high quality and would like to 
be able to accept. We don’t want readers to stop submitting material, but 
we do ask you to understand if we have to reject it. 

Paul M. Sweezy’s book Socialism (which has sold about 25,000 copies 
in Japanese translation) is now out of print in this country. MR Press hopes 
to reprint it later, perhaps in a second edition, but for financial reasons alone 
that will not be possible for quite a while at best. Meanwhile, we have been 
able to get hold of a very few copies which we will sell to MR readers. To 
keep the demand down, and at the same time to raise money for the maga- 
zine, we offer them, autographed, at $5 apiece. Please enclose your check 
with your order and give an alternative order in case your request arrives 
after the supply of Socialism is exhausted. 

We have just received an order for 250 copies of The ABC of Socialism 
from Japan, Which reminds us that this little booklet on the theory and 
practice of socialism is the only readable, up-to-date introduction we know 
about. If you want to spread the word, this is what you need. “The ABC of 
Socialism is the best pamphlet I have ever seen for educating the non-social- 
ist,” writes one reader. And from another: “I appreciate having another copy 
of The ABC of Socialism. It seems incredible anyone could read it and not 
become a socialist instantly.’ Try it out yourself and see if you don’t agree. 
The ABC sells for 50c a copy, but don’t forget that by adding another 50x 
you get the whole MR Pamphlet Packet which includes six other excellent 
pamphlets. 

If every MR reader would make and carry out a New Year’s resolution 
to get at least one new subscriber in 1954—vwell, your arithmetic is as good 
as ours. But do you realize what a difference it would make to MR’s ability 
to reach people, to our financial stability, to our power of further expansion? 
Everyone knows that these are times of crisis, when it is not enough to sit 
around and deplore. It is necessary to do something, and there is no more 
important task than that of spreading the truth about what is happening 
Getting an additional subscriber to MR is one simple, concrete way of aiding 
in that task. How about it? 
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